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RANCE is standing on tiptoe waiting for the manifesto in which 
Napoleon will summon the nation to the polls. The Senate has 
the new Constitution, Parliamentary opposition has died 
away, and for the moment the Emperor stands once more face to 
face with his people. ‘There is a report that he has prepared a 
letter to be sent to every elector in France, but this is uncertain, 
and nothing has yet oozed out about the manifesto. It is not 
doubted, however, even by the Opposition that he will obtain his 
yote, and speculation confines itself to the extent of his majority. 
He hopes, it is said, for six millions of votes, a reduction of one- 
fourth on the plebiscitum of 1852, and it is probable that with the 
officials, the Church, and the Red Spectre at his back he will 
obtain them. If he does, he will, under whatever forms, be the 
master of France. 


Seventeen Republican Deputies have issued a manifesto calling 
upon the electors either to vote ** No,” to deposit a blank vote, or 
“even to abstain ’’ from voting on the plebiscitum. The constitu- 
tion submitted is, they say, a pretence intended to hide the reality 
of absolute power. It ‘withholds self-government from the 
communes, and does not even leave to the people the right of 
electing their municipal officers.” The plebiscitum “asks the 
abdication of the people.” **Will you, remembering the 18 years of 
oppression, Mexico, Sadowa, the debt increased by £200,000,000, 
the taxation of £80,000,000, renew the plenary powers of the Em- 
pire?” For “it is a signature in blank that is required from you, 
the alienation of your sovereignty, the infeudation of the popular 
right in the hands of one man and one family, the confiscation of the 
imprescriptible right of future generations.” All that is true enough, 
but it does not strike us as very effective. ‘The peasantry care little 
about Mexico or Sadowa, they rather like the debt and the vast 
expenditure which has not been met by increased taxes, and would 
rather have had an assurance that in voting ‘‘ No” they were not 
voting for the Red Republic, which, of course, the Deputies of the 
left could not give. The Opposition are at variance among them- 
selves, the Irreconcilables advising abstention from the polls, as 
even a hostile vote is a recognition of the Empire; and the Radicals 
preferring a direct negative. Discussion is to be free for a week 
before the vote, and wild speeches made in Paris will be carefully 
circulated through the provinces. 


The Shegjield Telegraph published on April 4 a paragraph headed 
“A Startling Rumour,” aud stating that the Prince of Wales was 
about to appear again in the Divorce Court asa co-respondent in 
asuit to be brought by the Earl of Sefton against his Countess. 


criminal information against the proprietor of the paper. Affidavits 


be any pretext whatever for such a calumny, and the rule 
was grauted. ‘The proprietor of the 7elegraph,—a very respectable 
journal, which distinguished itself by a most courageous fight | 
against Unionist terrorism,—explains that he was away, and’ 





that the fault was another man’s, and that he is very sorry ; but 
harsh as the law seems to proprietors, it is unavoidable that the 
man who gains by a paper should be responsible for what is in it, 
and more especially for a kind of libel which has no justification 
in the plea of public good even when it is true, while it inflicts the 
deadliest injury when it is false, an injury extending to persons 
whom nobody, not even the author of the story, ever intended to 
attack. It is easy enough for any newspaper proprietor to order 
that no statement imputing unchastity, unless based on proceed- 
ings in Court, shall appear in his paper, and we should not be 
sorry to see such a rule specially enforced by the next Libel Act. 
There is no reason whatever, either of morals or expediency, why 
the hunger of the public for malignant gossip should be gratified, 
whether its subject happens to be the Prince of Wales or anybody 
else. 


The Times publishes some Canadian statements showing that 
Riel, the insurgent Winnipegger, commands very nearly 2,000 
rifles, and can only be subdued by a strong force, which, however, 
can move by water at the end of this mouth. The unhappy man 
Scott, murdered by Riel for bis loyalty, was tried by a court- 
martial of French half-breeds, whose language he did not under- 
stand, and was shot in front of Fort Garry by three men, ‘* who 
did their work in such a bungling and brutal manner that he 
was not killed, but was taken up by his inhuman executioners 
and placed in his coffin, where he lay writhing in helpless agony 
for a whole hour, until death terminated his sufferings.” Let us 
hope that last touch is a sensational one. The affair is bad 
enough without that, and reflects the deepest discredit on the 
House of Commons, which suffers the Imperial authority to be 
defied without caring even to debate the conduct of the Minister 
responsible. Even now it is Canada, not England, which is to 
send an expedition to the Red River to replace the British flag. 





A meetjng was held in Trafalgar Square on Friday by a number 
of poor persons calling themselves the ‘* Land and Labour League,” 
who made speeches, passed resolutions, and drew up a memorial 
to Mr. Gladstone. ‘The speeches were generally to the effect that 
the people could till the waste land; that Government was bound 
to fight poverty; that parks were nuisances; and that the 
‘* lounging classes” were nuisances too. ‘The resolutions affirmed 
the right to labour at State expense, and the memorial called 
on Mr. Gladstone to buy all forests, foreshores, bogs, and 
other uncultivated land in the United Kingdom, and 
set the people to work upon them. It was all wild Carlylean 
talk, but it was the utterance of men in deep distress, and 
was remarkable for three points. ‘The speakers threatened nobody, 
carefully disclaiming violence ; they were so impressed with the 
right of property that they advocated compensation for the 
property taken; and they detested emigration, which they judged 
by its results on Irish poverty. One day we shall regret the 
ridicule which the bourgeoisie in its fat stupidity pours upon half 
articulate cries of suffering like this. 


In the very same number of the Z%mes in which this meeting is 
described, Lieutenant-Colonel Roxburgh describes the condition 
of certain “ neighbourhoods ” in Golden Lane, Goswell Street, and 
Clerkenwell. ‘They are filled with old, tall, rotten houses, each 
room inhabited by a family, sickness and want, ‘* often extreme,” 





| by two short flights of steps. 


There was not the smallest foundation for the statement, and the | 
Earl on Wednesday applied, through Sir John Karslake, for a | 
| with the water-pipes.” 
Were put in from the Prince of Wales and from Lord and Lady | for work at the State expense, is that better or worse than 


Sefton, most emphatically denying that there was or could | 


in every room. ‘Here and there are cellars also inhabited. One 
of these was the first place I entered last winter, descending to it 
It was tenanted by a widow 
and five children, every one of whom had had putrid fever 
the beginning of the winter from the sewerage communicating 
Suppose people thus situated do ask 


asking for alms without it, or joining the great criminal 
army, or—a third alternative which our poor townspeople are too 
sensible to try, but which has been tried by the agricultural 
labourers,—waging battle against society with the torch for weapon? 
There never was on earth a race so patient under suffering as 
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these Londoners, and to pour ridicule on their economic follies, { 7imes a valuable letter on the financial position of 


follies absolutely harmless in themselves, is criminal cynicism. 


osition ig nop 


| He affirms that, although not prosperous, that i 
Between 1862 and 1869 the ordinary revenue of 


hopeless. 


'T y H Seta *9 5 als > ali c 1 ° ° . * 
The ‘ Nationalists” in Ireland are much delighted with a kingdom has risen from £1%,850,000 to £34,420 .000 si 
20,000, that ; 


lecture given by the Rev. G. M‘Cutcheon, rector of Kenmare, 
county Kerry, nominally on Mr. Grattan, but really on Repeal. 
He professed himself, though a Protestant and a_ beneficed 
clergyman, an ardent Repealer, demanded a restoration of the 
native Parliament, and declared that crime had been wilfully 
allowed to increase in order to afford an excuse for a detestable 
Coercion Bill. Mr. Macdonald, another clergyman present, 
argued that the old Irish Parliament had been corrupt, and the 
new one would be no better; but the majority of the meeting 
were with the Nationalist. In Longford, Captain Harman, the 
Tory candidate, has professed his willingness to consider repeal, 
and in Ulster the Tenant-Right Leagues profess dissatisfaction 
with the Land Bill. They want the ‘ Ulster custom” to be 
legalized, that is, the practice of paying the out-going tenant for 
his good-will, and not the Uister usages, which vary on every 
estate. 


There seems in some quarters to be a mistake about the extent 
of compulsion provided for by the Education Bill. Supposing a 
school-board to exist in every parish and to do its duty, the com- 
pulsion would be quite severe enough. Nothing is dreaded by a 
labouring-man like a fine, and a five-shilling fine with the con- 
sequent costs would be beyond the means of a majority of parents, 
who must therefore either yield or go to prison. It is impossible 
to arrest the lads, for thousands of parents would keep them from 
school in order that they might be arrested and maintained at 
public expense. It is equally impossible to arrest the parents, for 


who is to feed their children in their absence ? while it would be | ” rae ligie ap 
| Club has refused, ostensibly for want of jurisdiction, really because 


most injurious to adopt Dr. Brewer's plan. Ile wants to forbid 
apy one to employ or apprentice any lad who has not been edu- 
cated, but the only effect of that would be that a street Arab lack- 
ing the education of books would also lack the education of work, 
would be driven by legislative action to choose between begging 
and theft. ‘The only change wanted as to compulsion is to make 
it universal, with power in the Committee of Council to exempt 
particular localities where the resistance might involve bloodshed. 


A melancholy note from Mazzini to Edgar Quinet has been 
published in the Journal de Genive. ‘The old prophet wearies of this 
generation, which, he says, isa mere ‘‘ instrument,” which “ has 
no faith, but only opinions;” which abjures God, immortality, love, 
the belief in an intelligent and providential law, and.‘ receives 
laws as regulations, forms without substance, means without an 
end.” Justice is regarded as utopian, and worship is reserved for 
success. That is not the tone of the Revolutionist, but of the 
religious teacher, which M. Mazzini really is. The Times 
asks in what he differs from Rochefort, Ledru Rollin, or 
Castelar. Why, just in this,—that he believes in God, 
immortality, and love, and they do not. His view of this genera- 
tion is, as is natural, too desponding, but it is confirmed in great 
part by every teacher, religious and secular, around us. It grows 
in intelligence, but not in purpose ; wishes ‘‘ the destruction of the 
Empire,” but meanwhile ‘ takes the oath of fidelity to it,” just as | 
it wishes wealth, but saunters, instead of working. 














The Supreme Court of the United States recently decided that | 
all debts contracted before the passing of the Legal ‘Tender Act | 
of 1862 must be paid in gold. The effect of this decision was | 
to declare that Act unconstitutional, as tending to impair the | 
obligation of a contract, which it is held Congress, like the State | 
Legislatures, is incompetent todo. The Government, alarmed at | 
the decision, filled up two vacancies in the Court with men w ho | 
were supposed to “favour” the power of Congress, and the 
Attorney-General applied for a rehearing; but it was refused, ' 
one of the new judges voting with the majority. The de-| 
cision is of the utmost importance to holders of the older 
State loans, and also to the character of the Supreme 
Court, which has thus demonstrated its independence of 
the Executive. On the other hand, the decision 
rates the permanent defect in the American Constitution, 
the absence of any power which can in an emergency decree that 
which nevertheless must be decreed. Suppose Congress is again | 
compelled, say by a war, to decree that debts shall be paid in | 
United States notes. Are its orders to be disobeyed, or are they | 
to be enforced by mere violence, or is the Constitution to be 
amended in order to pass a temporary currency Act ? | 


exagge- 





S. Minghetti, formerly Italian Miuister of Finance, sends to the | 


it has nearly doubled; while the expenditure, apart fron 
‘intangible ” outlays, interest on debt, pensions, and go ea 
| been reduced from £27,268,000 to £21,78 ),000, the reduc 
having been effected mainly in the military and marine bud i 
Unfortunately the ‘intangible ” expenditure has increased Pi 
same time from £9,572,000 to £24,250,000, the interest on de 
having increased by £10,000,000, the guarantees to railways - 
£2,000,000, and the pensions by £4,000,000. ‘The total debt j 
£162,000,000, which is, in fact, the sum paid for the liberation 
| of Italy. The difference between revenue and expenditure jg 
| still, however, in excess of £12,000,000, which has to be provided 
either by loans, or by extraordinary resources which must one da 
; come toanend. ‘The only hope for Italian finance is in sda 
| tion of her credit, which would enable her to borrow at 5 
| cent., and thus reduce the charge for her debt by eight millions: 
and that restoration can only be secured by still greater sacrifices, 
which the people at present are unwilling to make. ’ 


The grand cause of fraud in betting on horse races is the rule 
which enforces payment if the horse does not run, That is noy 
regarded by betting men as equivalent to the defeat of the horse 

j aud of course makes it profitable for owners to withdraw horse 
| they have secretly betted against, and for scoundrels to ** get at” 
horses, and for professionals to make up books on the theory that 
every horse entered must win or lose. Sir Joseph Hawley, tired 
of the scandals of the ‘Turf, has asked the Jockey Club to rule that 
when a horse does not run all bets on it shall be ‘ off;” but the 


it does not want to quarrel so utterly with the Betting interest. ‘To 
outsiders who de not bet, Sir Joseph Hawley’s reform will probably 
seem an invitation to obey the old rule, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” The 
bettors, however, would say that every game has its rules, and that 
the only test of fairness is adherence to them. If, for instance, it 
were a rule of backgammon that dice might be loaded, loading dice 
would be fair. That is true, but then both players would have 
the same privilege, which iu horse-racing is not the case. The 
scoundrels load, while honest men must not. 


The General Council of the University of Edinburgh has finally 
refused to admit women to study in the regular medical classes. 
They must study separately, an arrangement which involves them 
in excessive expense, compels them to canvass for teachers, and 
deepens the very prejudice they want to destroy, that the study of 
medicine by wornen is in some degree immodest. ‘The proposal to 
admit them was brought forward by Prof. Masson and resisted by Dr. 
Laycock in a most extraordinary speech, in which he declared that 
women would misuse any knowledge of medicine they might 
acquire, and did so misuse it in America, and that he 
could not teach a combined class without emasculating 
his lectures, a remark repeated by Professor Christison, who 
affirmed that for his own part he absolutely would not lecture 
to a mixed audience. The Council finally accepted this view bya 
vote of 58 to 47. ‘The female students almost deserve this rebuf 
for making the concessions they have done to English prudery, 
concessions not made either in France, Austria, or the United States. 
The only safe ground for them to stand on is that science is of no 
sex, and cannot be indelicate unless made so of malice prepense, and 
that by the very conditions of the profession the modesty of 
ignorance must be replaced by the modesty of pure intent. 


The Spaniards have not found a King yet. According toa 


| statement telegraphed by Reuter, but not well authenticated, the 


Regent had proposed to Marshal Prim to assume the Crown. The 
Marshal, however, declared that he neither could nor would be 
King, preferring apparently to have the power without the re 
sponsibility. Note that the Italian Government has found it 
necessary to deny that any new negotiations are going on betweet 
Prim and the House of Savoy, the House to which Prim has from 
the first looked steadily, and to which many Spaniards believe 
that he is pledged. 


A storm broke over Buenos Ayrs on March 9, the accounts af 
which tax the credulity even of men accustomed to the tropic. 
We can believe anything of wind and anything of “ flood,” that 
is, of water collected in masses and driven by the wind; but the 


| Buenos Ayres Standard affirms that between 4 p.m, and 10 pa 


the rain-fall was so tremendous that the water in the lower rooms 
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rose three feet, and human beings horses and were swept away in 
the streets. The great ‘* Plaza” became a navigable lake, and 
the feors of many houses gave way. There is no hint of any 
qaterspout. Yet surely one must have burst over the town. The 
fall of some forty or fifty inches of rain in six hours is almost 
incredible. ee 
Pr. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, has not a bad notion of 
compromise. The Scottish Episcopalian Church, like the 
Church of Ireland, is just now very much agitated about the 
of the “laity” in the ecclesiastical system. They wish 
¢o be represented as in Ireland, in the Synods, and the 
Bishops are delivering their views on the proposal. Among the 
cest, Dr. Forbes has delivered a pastoral charge, in which he 
hints that the lay demand is another proof of the ‘ restlessness ” 
of men’s minds; asserts that it is the business of the laity to hear 
and obey and of ecclesiastics to teach and command; declares 
that “mixed marriages,” i.c., marriages between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, ‘‘keep low the tone of Church thought ;” 
regrets that the consideration accorded in Scotland to the 
clergyman is “ too often owing to the blameless life he leads ;” 
doubts if even the clergy ought to sit in the Synod, 
bishops alone having divine right, but still is willing to make 
all the concessions he can. Provided that they are silent on all 
questions of doctrine, discipline, and ritual, there are ‘‘ some ques- 
tions on which the laity may properly.sexercise themselves,” and 
“it may be asked if there are reasons why this exercise should not 
take synodical form.” If the laity like to be representative 
dummies, entitled only to ‘‘consent” to clerical action, the 
worthy bishop sees no particular objection. Neither do we; but, 
then, you see, they don’t like it; and as they happen to le the 
Church de facto, as well as de jure, that makes a difference. 


An important meeting of delegates from different Trades was 
held in Manchester on Wednesday to consider the Education Bill. 
‘The delegates were unanimcus in favour of compulsion on parents 
and of free admission,—the remission of school fees being “ invi- 
dious”; but there was a severe debate on the religious question. 
Nobody argued in favour of religious teaching, though one or two 
were in favour of instruction in “holiness”; but a considerable 
aumber desired the absurd compromise by which the Bible is to be 
admitted, but religion excluded. Even this, however, was too much 
for the majority of the delegates, one of whom, Mr. ‘Taggart, of 
the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society, said he objected ‘ to theology 
even in homeopathic doses.” Another expressed with forcible 
frankness the true feeling of English secularism. He had been 
brought up in a school where the Bible was used as a class-book, 
and had learned the 119th Psalm by heart, ‘‘and if instead of 
the psalm he had learned the 47 problems of the first book 
of Euclid, he should have been better off than he now was.” 
Finally, the delegates agreed by 31 to 21 to substitute “secular” 
for ‘‘ unsectarian,” the resolution then running that ‘ the teaching 
in schools supported by rates and taxes must be secular,”—which 
is, at all events, honest and intelligible. 


The annual Volunteer Review came off on Monday at Brighton, 
‘but was not marked by any incident. Some 26,000 Volunteers 
attended, and no case of breach of discipline was reported ; but 
the military critics say the officers understood their orders rather 
less than usual, and that the march-past was badly done. It is 
proposed to hold a review next year in which the Volunteers shall 
be assisted by regular troops. 


Mr. G. HI. Moore, Member for Mayo, and perhaps the only 
avowed and determined Nationalist left in the House of Commons, 
died on Tuesday of apoplexy. ‘Though rash and impulsive in 
speech, and devoted to a policy which would be most injurious to 
Treiand, Mr. Moore’s death will leave a vacancy in Parliament not 
easily filled up. He really understood and sympathized with his 
countrymen, desired on most points the things they desire, and 
was affected by events or proposals as they are affected. If he 
approved a measure, it was seldom condemned by the people ; if 
he condemned one, it was sure to create more or less of irritation. 
His attitude on the Land Bill had once or twice been patriotic, and 
bis death adds one more to the many difficulties in the way of 
that measure. 


The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have resolved to throw 
open the Abbey gratis on every Monday in the year. On Easter 
Monday it was visited by about 12,000 persons, who commented 
on the monuments, noticed with keen interest the fine brass and 
wood work, and sat out the service, joining in the Easter Hymn 
at the end. Nothing was injured, and the regulations were 


readily obeyed. Cannot the Chapter raise money enough to keep 
the Abbey permanently open, so that the people, if they chose, 
could pray there? ‘The English trick of taking fees for admission 
into cathedrals is a most discreditable one, and the sum so raised 
cannot be beyond compensation by a subscription. A watcher or 
two to enforce order are all the attendants required, and an appeal 
to London for the necessary fund would, we believe, be answered 


at once. 


It is a fixed rule of discipline that officers of the Army and 
Navy must not hold political meetings or send up mass petitions, 
or combine in any way whatever to influence the Government, and 
there is reason for the rule. Such combinations among men in 
command of armed forces are menaces, and might lead, as in many 
countries they often have led, to civil war. But Post-Office em- 
ployés cannot threaten anybody except the public, and it seems a 
little hard that all who attend a meeting to discuss wages should 
be menaced by circular with immediate dismissal. Why should 
they not discuss? A meeting called by some letter-carriers for 
Good Friday was so menaced, and we trust that a question will be 
asked on the matter in the [House of Commons. In the present 
state of the labour market there is not the slightest danger of a 
strike among letter-carriers, and if there were, the danger is 
not increased by a discussion which enables the chiefs of the 
department to see what the grievances of their employcs really are. 
The circular which prohibits such meetings is dated 1866, but it 
has been reapplied, and there is something in the application 
which is offensive to men who remember that this Government 
stands pledged to legalize Trades’ Unions. ‘The poor fellows met, 
and went through their nominal business, the presentation of a 
testimonial to Mr. Moss, Secretary to the Mutual Aid Association ; 
but, as they confessed, they did not “ dare” to discuss the subject 
on which their thoughts were fixed, their own pay and pensions. 


The Australian Governments, particularly that of New South 
Wales, are devising elaborate plans to attract immigrants. Lands 
are to be set apart, and immigrants to be tested by their willingness 
to work for them, and all manner of restrictions are to be placed 
upon the persons assisted, so that none but the most worthy may 
be imported with Colonial money. Surely, if the colony really 
wants good men, a much simpler course is open to its rulers. Let 
them send over a clever agent, offer a free passage, a week’s main- 
tenance, and thirty acres, and then pick and choose among 
applicants. ‘They would have the very flower of the agricultaral 
labourers under thirty, just the very men they want? Nothing 
will ever be done if they insist on making their immigrants begin 
the new life by ‘‘ working the dead-horse.” ‘They want to be rid 
of the dead-horse; they have had enough of tugging at that at home. 


The Tenant-Right Associations of Ulster are discontented with 
the Land Bill. ‘They say the alterations injure it, that they want 
the Ulster custom, and not the usages of each separate estate ; that 
the landlord retains the power of capriciously increasing rental ; 
that there are too many openings for legal proceedings, and that 
‘¢both in and out of Parliament a combination of English, Irish, 
and Scotch landlords has been formed for the avowed purpose of 
obstructing and defeating the Government Land Bill, and every 
other measure of legislative justice to the tenants of Ireland. 
How weary Mr. Gladstone must sometimes be of that ‘‘ closely 
watched slavery which in England is mocked with the name of 
power.” ‘These Ulster men, even in the altered Dill, get twice as 
much as anybody else, yet they will not remember that Mr. Glad- 
stone has to steer his course so as to secure all he can for Ireland, 
without provoking the very combination which they so angrily 
denounce. In a Ifouse of landlords he has to pass a tenants’ 
Bill, and the tenants scream at him because he tries not to make it 
a violent one. 


It is said to be almost certain that the American income-tax 
will disappear next year. For this year it is to be reduced to 3 
per cent., and even this compromise was with difficulty accepted 
by the Senate, where, it must be remembered, the Protectionist 
party dislikes all direct taxes, not because they are heavy, but 
because they make tariffs light. If they could only abolish them 
all, and then plead that custom duties of about 100 per cent. 
were indispensable to maintain the Government credit, they 
would begin to be comfortable. It should not be forgotten either, 
that American statesmen distrust their people, and insist that the 
tax must either be abolished or the incomes of those who pay them 
must be published. 





Consols were on Friday evening 944 to 94}. 
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For—and this is what we want faint-hearted fri 
>) b) rted friend, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. in mind—the Irish are not watching this Bill as cars ~ie 
a Sen ae n a half-languid kind of speculative interest in the con 
THE CONSEQUEN get — THE IRISH | of a new machine, but with eagerness sharpened by a doubt 


F Liberals give way to this kind of despondency, things will 
soon be in an inextricable mess. We hear it said on every 
side,—in the country, where Mr. Gladstone is loved, as often as 
in London, where he is rather esteemed, that the Session must 
be a failure; that what with its own bigness, and the overplus 
of talk, and the cumbrousness of Parliamentary forms, and the 
silent dislike of Liberal squires to any interference with 
property, this Irish Land Bill can never become law; that if 
passed at all, it will be passed in a shape which will make it 
nearly useless. The despondent remark is circulated by those 
who detest the Bill, caught up by those who only detest the 
Government, repeated and exaggerated by those who do not 
understand the measure and dread all they do not understand, 
until it infects the whole party, and the possibility of giving 
up the Bill, or whittling it down to inefficiency, is openly dis- 
cussed. The faintheartedness is not perhaps unnatural, for 
Parliament never took holiday more wearied, more perplexed, 
or less satisfied with itself; but we wish the croakers would 
tell us what they think will happen if their prophecies prove 
correct. We know what will happen if the Education Bill is 
delayed a year, or at least can make a fair guess. Two or 
three hundred thousand boys and girls will pass the age at 
which school is possible for them, and for the rest of their 
lives help to swell the mighty reservoir of English ignorance. 
That is bad enough, but the evil is at all events measurable, 
and that is just what the consequences of rejecting or spoiling 
the Irish Land Bill will not be. In the first place, how, if the 
Bill dies either of poison or of atrophy, is Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on? It is quite impossible for Mr. Glad- 
stone, conciliatory and even yielding as he tries to be in the 
matter, fearful as he is of his own earnestness lest it should 
betray him into dictation, to allow his Bill to be either re- 
jected or spoiled, and yet remain responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Ireland. He would be a traitor to constitutional 
government if he did. He was taunted last week with 
arrogance for saying that if Mr. Fowler's amendment were 
carried he must withdraw the Bill, told with flippant super- 
ciliousness that his Government presented itself in “a 
chronic attitude of resignation ;”’ but he was only arrogant if 
it is arrogance to state a patent truth in the simplest possible 
way. What else could Mr. Gladstone do but resign? He is 


whether, after all the voting, England can mean to be 80 just - 
whether she can be honest in the matter; whether she js not 
once more hoping to conciliate her poor relation with a present 
of silver-gilt. If she is not, well then reconciliation may b 

and by be possible; but if she is, if after all her prowad 
England will yield nothing about which she really cares, if 
the English Church is to be surrendered, but the English 
tenure to be maintained as if it were much more sacred 

nothing will seem to Irishmen to remain but to concentrate all 
energy on an united effort to obtain legislative separation 

We shall have the ery of Repeal forced upon us in earnest, and 
by an united Ireland. The Protestants of the North care as 
much for their tenure as the Catholics of the South —perhaps 
care more, because they have more nearly secured fixity ; they 
are equally attracted by the imaginative charm of autonomy 

and already the signs of a reconciliation between the creeds 
on the broad basis of nationality are multiplying fast, in the 
Press, on the hustings, and, worst of all, in the private con. 
versation of men who, thirty or even twenty years ago re 
garded their connection with England as their sheet-anchor, 
When a Protestant rector pleads in Limerick amidst deafening 
applause for a separate Parliament, the end of old divisions must 
beverynear at hand. The cry of Repeal once raised by the whole 
country, by both creeds and all classes, by men sickened with 
hope deferred, angered by the conviction that even with a 
friendly Government, even with a friendly majority, even with 
a Legislature given up for a time to Ivish affairs, their griey- 
ances cannot be redressed, that the gulf between them and 
Englishmen cannot be bridged, would mean one of three 
things,—the dismemberment of the kingdom, a civil war, or 
the grant at once and without terms of the only concession 
which would break the neck of the new movement, fixity of 
tenure. Do the faint-hearted Whigs, or the Liberal county 
members, or the Tories want any one of these three things ? 
for it is towards one of them that in rejecting or emasculating 
the Bill they will most assuredly drift. Offers like that contained 
in this measure cannot be made to a nation and withdrawn with- 
out consequences as serious as the measure, and as far-reach- 
ing as the grievance it was intended to remove. Ireland is 
just now halting and divided, willing to wait, half-inclined to 
hope, but we do not hesitate to say that within a month of 
the withdrawal of the Bill, more especially if it is talked out 








pledged up to his lips, pledged to England and Scotland, as 
well as to Ireland, to pass a measure large enough and satis- | 
factory enough to terminate the agrarian war which for the | 
last half-century has been raging in the sister island; he has | 
prepared such a measure, he has obtained for it the approval | 
of the people, and is he now to withdraw or smother it, to | 
tell Ireland that he can do nothing for her master grievance, 
and England and Scotland that he does not care? Such a 
course would be impossible, even if Mr. Gladstone were other 
than he is, if he were a Minister without convictions, or 
one anxious only about his own position; and _ being 
what he is, a Scot, with the tenacity as well as the perfervidum 
ingenium of his race, he would hold himself not only defeated, 
but disgraced. He would resign, and then where would his 
detractors seek a possible administration? The hour for the | 
Middle Party, that enlarged Cave which is one day to hold | 
all the wise and good, has certainly not arrived in the 
Commons, where it could no more form a Cabinet than an 
opera troupe. The Tories, even if disposed to conduct once 
more the kind of administration which, according to Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, is so dangerous to one’s honour and self- 
respect, would be turned out in a week by a vote of want of | 
confidence. To ask a majority of two-thirds to resign power 
to the remaining third would be too much for human nature, 
even if power involved neither patronage nor pay. <A 
Dissolution would change nothing, for the constituencies, 
though not eager about a Bill they do not quite comprehend, 
show no symptoms of dislike for it, and are as enthusiastic 
as ever for the Premier whom two years ago they elected 
as directly as if he had been President. They feel none of 
the little jealousies and repinings and fears which so greatly 
influence their representatives, are intolerant of Caves, are 
indifferent to details, and would send Mr. Gladstone back to 
power with a renewed, and it it be possible, a stronger autho- 
rization to legislate for Ireland in their name. Three months 
of anarchy would be followed bya reappearance of the same posi- 
tion under immensely increased, perhaps insuperable difficulties. 











—for that will add to the injury the aggravation of scorn— 
every cry in Ireland will be drowned in a single shout for 
Repeal, a shout in which landlords, who know that the worst 
that can happen to them is fixity, may yet be induced to join. 

If there were adequate reason, Liberals might be justified, 
would be justified, in facing that shout, and the country would 
be strong enough to suppress it, as it has done so often before; 
but what are the reasons which they are pleading, even to 
themselves? That they do not quite understand the details 
of the Bill, that it is indefinite and that it contains too 
many new principles? The first plea is a pv /ormd one, for the 
Commons pass every day Bills the details of which they do not 
understand ; the second is real, but valueless, for if they are 
only honest, they can make the Bill as definite as they like, 
and Mr. Gladstone will help them ; and the third it does not 
now lie in their mouths to urge. There are just three prin- 
ciples in the Bill; that arbitrary eviction should be dis- 
couraged by fine; that free contract should be suspended for 
a generation, till class-hatred has died out; and that the 
State should appoint an arbiter between landlord and tenant; 
and they have accepted all three, honestly, it is to be assumed, 
and, at all events, in the most formal and deliberate way. 
As to the mechanical difficulties, they are due entirely to 
their own half-heartedness. They know perfectly well how to 
defeat any effort to talk out a Billon which they have set their 
hearts, and how to put down purely factious opposition. There 
is no need of any summons to “silence in the ranks,’’ of any 
voting by roll-call, or of any departure from the ordinary 
practices of Parliament. They have only to treat the Bill as 
they would any other which they earnestly cared about, to 
attend regularly, to vote steadily, and to discuss with a real 
wish to help the measure on, and the Bill will get through 
well enough, whatever may happen to its equally important 
companions. It is because they will not do this, because they 
do not desire speed, because when they talk they do not assist 
but impede the discussion, that the Bill lags so heavily as to 
give them an excuse for saying, with a sub-feeling of pleasure, 
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putt wil never get through. It must get through, never- 


theless, and. get through much as it is, if we are to avoid 
sininistrative anarchy in England, and a worse thing in 
freland ; and perhaps when they realize that, they will, for the 
gst time, put their shoulders to the wheel. Do they think, 
these sensible men, great lawyers, and county members, and 

jitical economists, that they can play at bob-cherry with 
Rerolution and nothing come of it ? 


THE WORKMEN OF PARIS. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday publishcd a remark- 
T able account of an “interview” between its Parisian 
correspondent—-a very able person, with perhaps a faint 
tendency to pessimism—and one of the Socialist chiefs of the 
Pyrisian workmen. His account tallies exactly with an inter- 
ating though prejudiced description of the same men for- 
garded to the British Government by Mr. E. B. Malet, ad 
interim head of the British Chancellerie in Paris, and both 
together tend to prove that the Empire, with its rigid repres- 
sion of free political life, its dislike of political discussion, 
ghich, though not suppressed, has been vigilantly watched, 
and its excessive cultivation of a material “ progress” leading 
towards an almost Pagan luxury of manners, has driven in 
thought amongst the workmen until it has fixed itself 
almost exclusively upon social questions. Of course, 
for them, as for all industrial classes, the first of social ques- 
tions is the relation of capital and labour; and the result of 
brooding upon that subject for a generation during which the 
capitalist has been exceptionally luxurious and the workman 
exceptionally anxious—he has been employed, but has had to 
face incessantly rising prices, particularly in house-rent—has 
been to create a conviction that the order of society is 
bad, that the capitalist is an enemy of the workman, or, to 
put the idea in more scientific form, that profit is unfairly 
divided between the employer and employed. The latter, say 
the workmen, ought to have all, except such salary as the em- 
ployer’s efforts to bring in work and the use of his brain as a 
directing agent may in their judgment deserve. This conviction 
is not purely intellectual ; it has passed beyond that stage, and 
become a faith, a belief so potent, and to the believer’s mind 
# righteous, that in its presence the ordinary moral 
lav gives way as the law of kindness gives way be- 
fore the faith of an Inquisitor, or Calvinist, or moralist 
of the high Puritan kind. The Inquisitor sees only 
sits deserving of the fire in the virtues of heretics ; the Cal- 
vinist holds the good deeds of the reprobate to be acts almost 
of impudence ; the extreme Puritan has pleasure in detect- 
ing and punishing the softer vices or even the levities of 
mankind more sternly than their crimes; and the Parisian 
hates the employer who is generous, that is, who, as the 
workman thinks, is weak enough to surrender a morsel of the 
plunder accumulated by robbing him. Mr. Malet says the 
workmen of Paris have been saturated with Socialism till 


tude,” that is, of the mental justice which recognizes libera- 
lity in excess of contract; and of that form of friendship—a 
form, though inferior, still good —which is stirred into activity 
by the consciousness of beneficial sympathy. All men who 
havestudied the condition and peculiarities of the proletariat in 
the different countries of Europe are aware that Parisian work- 
men are among themselves exceptionally self-sacrificing, that 
they have a talent for combination which has its root in a grand 
Virtue, that of all men they succeed in enterprises which 
require as their first condition a degree of self-efface- 
ment. Monks in the best period of monasticism did 
not surpass the ovvriers of some Parisian associations in the 
fraternal zeal with which they assisted each other, in the 
humility with which they obeyed self-made laws, or in the 
courage with which they encountered the dangers alike of 
hunger and of constraint from the civil power. In 1849 they 
died in heaps on the barricade, in 1861, we think, they 
accepted subsistence-wages yielding mere bread and water 
to make an associative experiment succeed, and always 
they have submitted to the discipline which of all others 


merges the individual and his merits 
and its success. Nevertheless, reports Mr. Malet, “Their 
tolerance and friendliness cease when their employers’ 
interests are concerned. No private indulgence—no public 


‘apitalist is a vampire feeding upon their blood. 





legislation—can eradicate from their mind the idea that the 
In the bakers, for example, hung on the lamp-posts or fusilladed by 


they have towards capitalists become incapable of * grati- | 








Workshop the discipline may be complete; beyond it the | the soldiery for not baking! 


employer is treated without respect, and his word is without 
influence. [is efforts to make little arrangements which may 
be useful or agreeable to them are treated not as boons, but 
as devices to bribe them to additional labour. A large manu- 
facturer, by the way of doing a kindness to the hands in his 
employment, turned on a tap of hot and cold water outside 
the manufactory, at which any of the families living about 
could come and help themselves. A workman on being asked 
whether the innovation was well received by his fellows, re- 
plied simply, without the slightest intention of giving offence, 
that it appeared to be only a small part of what was due to 
them. They seem to be incapable of the sentiment of grati- 
tude for any act of the person whom they enable by 
their labour to accumulate wealth while they remain poor.” 
The workmen are, they think, being robbed by an external 
power which is called Society, and which, by duping the peas- 
antry, is enabled to maintain an armed force suflicient to keep 
itself in existence and the ovrriers in slavery. In Paris particu- 
larly, where, owing partly to their vices, partly to immigration, 
and partly to a feeling which we do not profess to understand— 
the tendency of all prosperous workmen to quit the vivid life of the 
capital for the vegetableexistence of the provinces—the majority 
of workmen are young, this thought has become a religion, a 
fanaticism which those who believe would if they could pro- 
pagate by the sword. A convinced Parisian is never a feeble 
person. He is probably no braver than other men— 
though the Zouave regiments are filled with Parisians 
—and he is a shrewd calculator; but he is accustomed to 
see miracles performed by authority, he is impatient, and 
he has a keen sense of the ridicule which ought to attend the 
divorce of belief and action. Consequently, holding society 
evil, he charges on society, and were there the faintest hope of 
success, would have no more scruple in overturning it by force 
than his ancestors a thousand years since had in building it 
up by violence. With almost every other vice under the sun, 
the selfish care for his own dirty carcase which is the primum 
mobile of most human beings, is not, when once moved 
by an emotion, in the Parisian blouse. He is, however, 
sufficiently a born soldier not to attempt impossibilities, 
and the interlocutor of the Pall Mall Gazette confesses, “ with 
a sigh,” that the establishment of the Republic, ““ Democratic 
and Social,” by force is, for the moment, beyond hops. <A 
Parisian, however, with a conviction cannot sit down and do 
nothing, and there is reason to believe, reason other than the 
‘« Socialist leader's” remarks, that a desperate scheme of passive 
resistance, the universal halt of toil, has been for some time in 
organization. This halt would, of course, be confined to the 
towns, for the peasants, being proprietors, will not cease from 
working in their own service ; but within the town it will be, 
the leaders hope, almost universal. Then, says the Socialist, 
the capitalists’ money “ would absolutely be no more use to 
them than a twenty-franc piece would have been to 
Robinson Crusoe in his desert island. We should take 
care to make the strike particularly strict and universal 
in all trades having relation to the food supply,—when 
the butchers would not kill meat or the bakers bake bread, 
it would be a question of who could fast longest.’ That 
such a strike could be carried out for a few days we have 
very little doubt. The French can organize, the socialists 
have no hesitation about employing terror, there is no 
instinctive aversion to a holiday in France, and money for a 
few days’ maintenance would be attainable. It is possible 
if men are excited to save in a fortnight of toil what would 
keep those who save alive for a week of idleness, and a 
general strike, say for a fortnight, is by no means incon- 
ceivable. What is inconceivable in the present condition 
of affairs is its use. The idea, of course, is to coerce those 
who dispose of the armed force into a certain course of action, 
but, in the first place, it is doubtful if a strikewould coerce 
them. Hunger will coerce anybody to anything, but a total 
suppression of bakers and butchers is impossible without 
starving those who coerce first of all, indeed impossible alto- 
gether with a conscript army comprising men of every possible 
trade. Force alone could prevent the garrison of Paris from 
obtaining food and water, and force is the one agent which 


must to Frenchmen be most painful, the discipline which | the authors of the scheme, by the very act of framing such a 
in the society | scheme, confess that they cannot apply. Of course they can 


injure trade, but they would not injure it so much as a blockade 
would, and nations ere now have borne blockades without 
hinting at surrender, and are, moreover, when in a state of 
siege, very apt to resort to desperate expedients. Suppose the 


Or let us imagine a nearly 
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impossible success secured by defection among the soldiery, 
and still how much nearer are the Socialists to their end 7 
They must call an assembly, and they cannot go below uni- 
versal suffrage; and universal suffrage in France, being a 
suffrage of landed proprietors, is always conservative of pro- 
perty. The Socialists are hemmed in by the facts, and must 
either depart from one of their own principles by imposing 
their will on the majority by force, or see all the remainder 
remain infructuous. 

Nevertheless, this continued agitation among the workmen 
deserves the most careful attention of all politicians. Men 
who have risen to the temper which could suggest, much 
more carry out, a national strike with the object of altering 
society, usually succeed in effecting somewhat, if it be only 
destruction. The movement shows that the Empire has in no 
way succeeded in conciliating the wage-receivers of France ; 
that the sons of the ovvrters of 1849 are, like their fathers, 
convinced that the first object of a wise and just Republic 
should be, not to consolidate, or even to ameliorate, existing 
society, but to recast it in some new mould still undefined, 
but apparently to be based upon a conversion of “labour” 
in its multifarious forms into a department of the State; an 
official taking the place of the employer, and a national revenue 
of his capital. If any Socialist change on a grand scale is 
ever effected, it must be by that Peruvian expedient, which is 
only too consonant to the French genius. No such transmu- 
tation is, in a society of proprietors, seriously to be feared ; 
but in the effort to secure it the workmen may overturn 


lany terms they can get, and upon any kin : 

which seems to them worth alle To - Pb po. 
by law, and especially to fix a maximum beyond her 
they must not ask interest, is in fact to determine ne. 
law, and in principle no more to be defended tham the im y 
tion of a similar maximum in any other trade, Then 
want clothes and bread as much as money, but the Le 
ture does not compel bakers or tailors to feed or dress thes 

a fixed price. It does not even interfere in kindred cages : 
save them against their own ignorance. They may sel] their 
| little properties when and where and how they please i 
| they must not pawn them. They may take their tools to 

broker and the broker may pay what he pleases, but if th : 
pledge them the pawnbroker must be content with a profit 
fixed for him by law. Of course, a trade so regulated loses 
all power of self-adjustment. There can be no true competi. 
tion, for nobody likes to take less than the law assigns him 
no alterations to meet hard times, no terms specially intended 
to meet “ difficult ” neighbourhoods, that is, neighbourhoods jy 
which the population is exceptionally poor, or drunken, op 
nomadic. A just sliding-scale of interest, varying with the length 
of time for which the deposit is made, becomes almost impom. 
sible, and short loans are of necessity rented too high, and 
long loans too low. Oddly enough, too, there is a permanent 
misunderstanding between the trade and the public upon ong 
of the hundred points now regulated by law. The poor think 








that if they do not redeem their pledges in time they belong 
to the pawnbroker. If they did, the tradesman might lay his 


much, may even—and this is a practical danger—induce the | account to profit on his sales, and charge very little for the 
Emperor, always more or less of a Socialist, to favour some | hire of his capital; but they do not, the pawnbroker being 


of theirschemes. There are lines of policy possible even now, 
which might for the moment lay his enemies in the dust 
before him, Two decrees, one cancelling the mortgages which 
drown the peasantry, another acknowledging and regulating 
the right of labour, would for a day make him autocrat once 
more, though only to hear on the morrow logical pitiless 
Paris saying that a Republic could forgive debts and open 
workshops just as well as a Bonaparte. It is in that direction, 
towards equality of condition as the necessary supplement to 
equality of rights, that the thought of the French proletariat 
tends; and their thought is now, as ever since 1798, of the 
first importance to European society. There is not a country 
in Europe, not even England, in which a French revolt 
against capital, even if successful only for three days, and if 
it only took the form of a decree that rent do cease, would not 
convulse the population, and throw half the national institu- 
tions into a crucible, to emerge better or worse, but unrecog- 
nizable. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S PAWNBROKING BILL. 


HE popular notion is that Pawnbroking is a most gainful 

as well as a most cruel trade, but that is clearly not the 

idea of the Pawnbrokers themselves. They have always, and 
quite justly, repudiated the idea of cruelty ; and now they say 
that the distress of which since 1866 we have heard so much 
has pressed on them with exceptional severity ; that they have 
been compelled by competition to make advances which, owing 
to the want of employment, have not been repaid; that their 
sales have fallen off from the same cause; and that so far 
from “ growing rich on the plunder of the poor,” as the poor 
are so apt to believe, they are losing money. Their principal 
advocate, Mr. Attenborough—head of one of the seven firms 
of that name which in London do the pawnbroking of the 
rich—asserts that many pawnbrokers in poor neighbour- 
hoods are losing twenty per cent. per annum; and though this 
must be an exaggeration, as the trade is not abandoned, there 
seems reason to believe that they are unusually pressed, and 
that the poor suffer from the pressure. Of course, in their 
distress, the pawnbrokers, like everybody else, turn to the 
House of Commons for relief ; and two Members not often 
prominent in debate, Messrs. Plimsoll and Sidebotham, have 
introduced a Bill which seems to us to deserve a moment’s 
attention even from people to whom pawnbroking is one of 
the many mysteries of the poor man’s life. The Bill 
establishes what we can only describe as a limited free trade 
in pawnbroking, of a kind which seems to us to combine 
every possible evil both of free trade and of restriction. 
Free trade in pawnbroking pure and simple we can easily 
understand, and under certain circumstances could defend. 
The pawnbrokers are petty bankers, and if the poor were 
educated there would be no more reason for interfering with 
them than with their superiors in the same trade. They 





bound by law to return any surplus accruing from the sale, if 
asked for within three years, and legally deprived of any 
benefit he might otherwise derive from his acuteness in pricing 
the goods submitted as security. This is, perhaps, of all the 
legal conditions of the trade, the most prolific cause of fraud, 
wrong, and dispute; but every clause in the Act of 1800 is 
more or less a fetter, only defensible on proof of ascertained 
expediency. It would be difficult to obtain such proof, and. 
had Messrs. Plimsoll and Sidebotham demanded the repeal of 
all restrictive Acts, thus making the letting of money an open 
business, like the letting of houses, they would, we are 
tempted to believe, have received support sufficient to force 
the innovation through. Instead of this, they have pro 
posed a Bill which in one set of clauses authorizes pawn 
brokers to charge an increased interest, and in another 
allows them to demand any terms their customers will pay for 
any transaction under ten pounds. By Clause 6 it is proposed 
to enact that “Sections two and three of the principal Act are 
hereby repealed; and a pawnbroker may demand and take 
from a person applying or offering to redeem any thing pawned 
with him for any time during which the same remains in 
pawn, not exceeding one month, and so for every month after- 
wards, including the current month in which the pawn is 
redeemed, although that month is not expired, a profit accord- 
ing to the table set forth in the first schedule to this Act.” 
The profit fixed in the schedule is rather more than twenty-five 
per cent. per annum, surely a monstrous rate, even when trouble, 
house-rent, and warehouse-room are taken into consideration. 
This twenty-five per cent., moreover, is the minimum rate, 
the man who pledges his watch, for example, for a sovereign, 
and takes it out in three days, paying a month's interest, that 
is, at the rate of 250 per cent. per annum,—a monstrous tat, 
inflicted on him solely because he is so poor that he cannot 
get along even for three days. But by Clause 9 it is pre 
posed to enact that “ Notwithstanding anything in the principal 
Act, or any Act amending the same, or this Act, a pawnbroker 
may demand and take from any person applying or offering to 
redeem any thing (not being wearing apparel, silver, plate, 
watches, or jewellery,) pawned with him, for any time during 
which the same remains in pawn, not exceeding one month, 
and so for every month afterwards, including the current 
month in which the pawn is redeemed, although that month 
is not expired, a profit greater than that prescribed in this 
Act, provided that at the time of the pawning a special 
contract for such greater profit is entered into, and a note 
thereof is made and delivered to the pawnor in the form and 
according to the regulations set forth in the second schedule 
to this Act.” The effect of these two clauses taken together 
will be that the pawnbroker may charge anything he likes im 
excess of twenty-five per cent., but will never take any interest 
less than that. The grand justification of Pawnbroking Acts, 
that they secure money to the poor at moderate interest, di 





have a right to let out their money if they like, upon 





appears, and they are, in fact, placed at the mercy of men who 
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ie is any, even in the popular sense of the phrase, 
«fairness ” Varying with every transaction and every locality ; 
but we do know that to refuse free trade, and yet fix such a 
pinimum as twenty-five per cent., is most oppressive. It would 
te far better, if we are to keep up restrictions, and yet concede 
jomething to the trade, to reconcile the law with the popular 
notion of the law, and allow the pawnbroker to kecp all pledges 
not redeemed within any time he may choose to specify on his 
gn-ticket. At present, the Legislature binds him to keep 
everything worth ten shillings for twelve months,—an imbecile 
viso, which compels the pawnbroker to charge as if on a 
proportion of his business he would be out of his capital 

for that time, whereas he might not be out of it for a half ora 
quarter of the period. Messrs. Plimsoll and Sidebotham pro- 
to reduce the term to six months, but we can see no good 
reason why the Legislature should fix any at all, or deprive 
ither party of their discretion in the matter. The poor are 
pot so ignorant of time as all that, nor is there any reason why 
rishable articles should not be pawned. It is not at this 
int that they require protection, if at all, but on the point 
of interest, which under Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill is fixed at just six 
times the rate their betters are now paying for bankers’ loans. 
The best reform of all, however, were it only possible, would be 
the extinction of small pawnbroking altogether as a trade, and 
its conversion into a method of poor-relief. The man who 
wns small articles is the man who is very near the parish, 
and the State should help to keep him off it by lending as it 
does on the Continent, at low bat suflicient interest on deposit 
of goods, which when they can be thus pawned for fair values 
at low interest become really property, as available as cash. 
Such loans do not demoralize, for the man who asks them 
makes a sacrifice to obtain them, while besides helping 
him to tide over a momentary difficulty, they instil 
into him the sense of property, of all feelings the 
one which it is most beneficial to excite. We believe that 
reform could be managed if the Poor Law Board liked to 
make the experiment, without ruining the smaller pawn- 
brokers, who could be employed under the new system, and 
without more danger of fraud than is successfully encoun- 
tered on the Continent. We shall never, we fear, be rid in 
this country of the necessity for poor relief ; but if we could 
but make it take the shape, even theoretically, of loan instead 
of gift, much would have been gained. At all events, the 
choice lies between State help and Free Trade, and of all 
systems, legislative restriction with permission to charge 
twenty-five per cent. per annum for loans to the very poor 


must be the worst. 
AX able writer on Russia in the North British Review for 
this quarter explains concisely a most significant fact in 
European politics, which is not yet generally recognized to be 
afact at all. We refer to the isolation of the Russian State 
from the European system. Since the Crimean war, Russia 
in a very strict sense, notwithstanding appearances to the con- 
trary, has been out of the European pale. She has diplo- 
matized, and agitated, and appeared in congresses; she has 
reserved her right to reappear on the scene by every kind 
of protest ; but she has carefully abstained from overt action. 
On the other hand, the Western Powers have refrained from 
meddling with their northern neighbour, the one abortive 
attempt to interfere with her at the time of the Polish in- 
surrection having contributed greatly to intensify her isola- 
tion. Such is the fact the causes and meaning of which the re- 
viewer seeks to describe, and which is certainly worthy of atten- 
tive study. The withdrawal from the scene of an empire like 
Russia, comprising in Europe alone about twice the popula- 
tion of any other state, guided by a traditional policy of 
aggression, and still reserving her right to resume that policy, 
cannot but be closely watched by her neighbours. 
The explanation, which is confirmed by all the reports from 
Russia, especially so on many points by Dr. Eckardt’s remark- 
able study on “ Modern Russia,” lately published,* amounts 
shortly to this: that Russia isolates herself from Europe 
because she is in reality a thing apart, having a new “ formula 
of civilization,” and a different polity from anything in 


estern Europe; that she retreats to give time for develop- 
2 ae, 
* Modern Russia, By Dr. Julius Eckardt. Lond 
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te the words of a printed Act to show that Parliament | ment and prepare future aggressions; that a collision with 
considers twenty-five per cent. per annum 2 fair rate of charge. | Western Europe is only deferred. 

We do not pretend to know what would be a “ fair’’ rate | many years, and perhaps still is, in a state of forced in- 
st in the pawnbroking business, indeed, we do not | activity, because too weak to take part in almost any hostile 


She was, no doubt, for 


struggle in Europe, whether singly or in alliance with other 
powers ; but there is something more in her conduct than mere 
inaction. Since the Crimean war, indeed, there has been a 
great revolution. Previously, the action of Russia was that 
of a military dynasty, supported by an aristocracy on the 
European model, save for the enormously greater power of the 
despot at the top. There was no thought of a separate 
Russian life, or a ‘‘ formula of civilization ’’ different from that 
of the West ; we may fancy, indeed, how such talk would have 
sounded as the veriest jargon to Nicholasand hisabsolutist prede- 
cessors. Dut since the war there has been change upon change. 
The serfs have been emancipated, the power of the nobles 
has been broken, the press has had a large measure of liberty 
granted to it ; the ‘nation’ has been united in a great move- 
ment to suppress Polish and all other opposing nationalities. 
But all the changes have tended to develop a few ideas which 
compose the Russian “formula,” or, as we should prefer to 
express it, the germs of a distinct Russian polity. They have 
favoured the idea of building up a State with an absolute 
head, and beneath it a uniform social mass, without classes or 
grades, and organized on a communistic basis. In the first 
few years after the Crimean war, the Liberal movement 
appeared to be flowing in the direction of Western Liberalism, 





—towards a free parliament and a frée press, with a society 
organized in classes and on the principle of individual pro- 
perty. But this movement, which was skilfully used to break 
the power of the nobles, was speedily checked. The Russian 
Government swung back, and was greatly aided by the Polish 
insurrection in rousing a national spirit, and showing 
that the communistic ideal was only to be attained 
through despotism. For some time the party in 
favour of communistic despotism has been all-power- 
ful, and its reign gives promise of continuance. And 
it is with this communistic idea that the old policy of 
aggression is to be continued. Russia by virtue of this prin- 
ciple is to become the chief of a Pan-slavic Confederation, 
and attract the masses of Western Europe, as it is maintained 
the masses of Poland have been attracted. It is to organize 
herself on this footing that she withdraws from Europe, 
limiting her external efforts to protests and mancwuvres there 
which do not commit her to war, and to extension in Asia, 
where she acts without check, and quietly secures an extended 
field for her principles, and strategical and other support for 
the time of her future action. Such is the picture presented 
of what Russia is doing and intending, which Western Europe 
is invited to consider and interpret. 

It is a picture not without grandeur. It is a great thing for 
a Government or people to propose a new ideal, to proclaim 
its discontent with existing types of civilization, and launch a 
new species of force in the political sphere. There are many 
circumstances, moreover, which favour the experiment. Al- 
though a European race, the Russians are distinctly separated 
from the West by differences of language, morale, and histori- 
cal tradition, all contributing to veil their inner life from 
their neighbours, and deadening the action of Western 
thought on their development. It is not difficult to under- 
stand, then, why Europe should look with apprehension to- 
wards the Russian experiment. A great power having its 
roots in different principles, and having little in common with 
us, is at our gates, and is avowedly “‘ sparring for breath,” 
till her time for propagating a new revolution has come. 
But examining the picture closely, we must confess to the 
utmost incredulity in the success of the experiment. We 
doubt whether the new “formula of civilization” will come 
to anything even in Russia; and we see little reason to antici- 
pate any danger to Europe in the attempt, though it should 
attain a very great degree of temporary success. The ex- 
periment is really one of enormous difficulty, and it 
can hardly be said yet that Russian society és organized 
on a communistic basis or approaches such an organization. 
Russian rulers are attempting so to organize it—what they 
call organization—and it is assumed that the thing can and 
will be done; but the one fact relied on to make the thing 
possible carries us a very little way. That fact is simply the 
communistic administration of the Russian villages. The 
occupants of a Russian village possess certain land in common, 
which is equally divided among them, and this right a villager 





| in some other career. 


can fall back upon even after he has left the village and failed 
No villager can call a field or a plot his 
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own, but there is a constant division going on, and all are 
liable in common for the Government burdens. This is the 
ultimate fact on which is based the possibility of organizing 
the State on a communistic basis. There has beennocommunism 
in the various products of industry, and there is a great deal 
of land which is not held in common; but the village type 
embraces so large a mass of the population, that it is thought 


every other element may be disregarded—that the Czar and | 


the peasants between them may easily arrive at the Panslavist 
ideal of “‘a uniform atomic population without organization 
or differentiation, ruled by an absolute autocrat.’”’ Now, this 
is simply to ignore the difficulty of communism, which begins 
at the point where the Russian theorists and their socialist 
friends in Western Europe leave off. The common enjoyment 
of a particular kind of property is not a difficult matter of 
arrangement; the thing hasexisted in various shapes at all times, 
and in principle is not different from the common-rights of the 
tenants of a manor; even the particular form of communism 
in Russia, village tenancy, with the periodic division of the 
common soil among the members of the villlage, has not been 
unknown in the primitive history of Western Europe. The 
real difficulty of communism lies in the attempt to apply the 
same rule to all property, and Russia, with her village organi- 
zation, is no more advanced to that end than any other 
European state. The rural classes may preponderate, but 
other forms of industry are indispensable to society, and must 
grow in importance, if society is to exist,—must therefore 
become daily more indispensable. So far as we can see, how- 
ever, no attempt has ever been made to extend the principle 
of the Russian village system ; and how can Russian society 
be organized on a communistic basis, so long as the organiza- 
tion embraces only the most stationary of many indispensable 
branches of industry ? The curious part of the matter is that, 
by common confession, the village organization in its own field 
is a failure. It is fatal to the welfare of the Russian peasant. 
As might have been expected, the certainty of not continuing 
to possess the land he cultivates has destroyed every motive to 
agricultural improvement, and the common liability to taxes 
has destroyed the motive to industry, by placing the idle and 
vicious on a level with the industrious. Certain it is that the 
‘moral and economical condition of the Russian peasantry has 
only deteriorated during the last six years,” and the cause has 
visibly been the lack of individual property to supply the place 
of the masters’ supervision which existed before emancipation. 
Thus Russian society is far from complete communism, and 
the partial communism existing does not thrive there, any 
more than it has done elsewhere. 

All these considerations are fatal to the apprehended 
originality of Russian life. If she has no special basis for 
communism, Russia must grow materially like all other States, 
on the basis of individual property rights, submitting to the 
effects of that arrangement on her political system; or she 
must arrive at complete socialism by methods which are 


ts Pa ° we a 
impulse to the propaganda of Socialism, or as a conquerip 
empire. But her example of Socialism, as we have seen com 
to very little. The opinion that it is something has no douby 

| great authority in its favour. The phrase is ascribed to Cavo 
' that Europe had more to fear from Russian communism than 
from Russian armies. Still we cannot see how a discredited 
/experiment in the use of common land is to tell] on the 
artizans and mechanics of Western Europe, who would not 
stoop for an instant to the level of a Russian peasant: yo, 
how it is to tell on the peasant proprietors of France or 
| Prussia, or Italy, who would lose at once by adopting the 
| Russian system. As to the danger of new Russian aggressions 
| these must also be esteemed very remote. No one can tell 
how long it will be before the present state of anarchy and 
social dissolution will be replaced by some sort of social order, 
Meanwhile, Russia is being immeasurably distanced in the 
race for material power. Her relative strength to Wester 
Europe is not what it was in the beginning of the century 
or even at the Crimean war. Other nations have been long 
before her in building roads, and railways, and factories, op 
which the force of industry depends. Even if she should 
succeed in reorganizing herself, and curing the defects of her 
vicious social arrangements, it would be many years before 
she could approach in mobility, organization, and endurance, 
the more rapidly advancing nations with which she must 
contend. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE LONDON VESTRIES. 


PVUE Government and Mr. Charles Buxton have agreed that 

the Bills originally introduced by Mr. Mill three years 
ago for the reform and re-casting of the Municipal Govern. 
ment of the Metropolis shall be referred to a Committee, 
This Committee will probably be sitting in a few days, and it 
is clear that the Vestries are going to make a hard fight before 
it. They have hitherto been practically our rulers in thos 
matters upon the right or wrong guiding of which so much 
of our comfort depends. Whether the life of some three 
millions of us should be passed under enjoyable, or barely 
endurable, conditions, has in fact rested with them ; and it is 
just as well that we should be reminded once more, and a 
little in detail, as to how this trust has been performed. Let 
us try the Metropolitan vestryman, then, by the test of recent 
legislation, specially directed to the improvement of the con- 
ditions of life in towns, and well adapted to its end, except 
that unhappily in too many cases it has remained permissive. 
Will our legislators ever get to the point of using “ shall” 
instead of “may,” when they are perfectly convinced that a 
thing ought to be done ? 

There are so many of these permissive tests to apply that 
we scarcely know where to begin ; but as education is just now 
more prominently before the country than sanitary reform, let 
us take the Free Libraries’ Act to start from. It was passed 
fifteen years ago, and there is scarcely a large provincial town 








equally open to other nations, and at similar risks. And 
the communistic ideal is the only thing really original in ! 
the Russian “formula.” The notion of a sovereign despot | 
and “atomic equality’? under him is one of the forms of | 
government of which the world has had ample experience. | 
It is not very different in kind from that of an absolute 
Ceasar, enthroned by masses of peasants through the agency | 
of ballot-boxes and plebiscites. Instead of looking to Russia, | 
therefore, for a really new lesson in polity, we are more likely | 
to get fresh illustrations of old political experience. There is | 
nothing strong enough to compete with the all-powerful ideas | 
of the West, which must assuredly find an ever-widening door | 
of access. If anything could make the issue more certain. it | 
would be the increasing facility of communication, and the | 
increasing temptations to intercourse with the West, before | 
which a policy of Japanese isolation cannot last. To be strong, | 
Russian thinkers and authors can dispense no more than 
others with the latest results of thought; like authors and 
thinkers in other countries, they will also crave the widest 
appreciation; and no conceivable policy would prevent the 
people from selling their own produce in the best market, and 
importing the products, and inventions, and capital of the 
West. We have only to imagine for a moment how manifold 





| 


the lines of connection are, to see what a dream it is to keep 
Russia apart, and how necessary it is that, being infinitely | 
weaker than Western Europe in ideas and organization, the 
Russian State should borrow Western ideas and types, and for 
a long time to come give very little in exchange. 

The danger to Europe from Russian development may be 
very briefly dismissed. 


She may be feared either as a fresh | 





| only 1d. in the £1. 
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receiving the rack rent, either 


in which there has not been now for years a good collection 
of books, and a comfortable place for study, open to every poor 
man on the easiest terms. There are no more admirable or 
hopeful institutions in the kingdom than the great free libraries 
in the Northern towns. But not one free library has been 
established in the metropolis up to this time. Efforts have 
indeed been made, both by the Free Libraries’ Association, and 
by individuals, in many districts, but at a certain stage in 
the proceedings the vestry must move, and in fifteen years 
no free-library scheme has ever emerged from a metropolitan 
vestry, though the maximum rate leviable under the Acts 
So much for the mens sana. : 

Passing to the corpus sanum, the sins of omission o 
Bumbledom become even more startling. The water-supply 
of London is far from what it should be for the rich ; for the 
poor every doctor and parson knows that it is utterly inade- 
quate. Yet in 1852 clauses were inserted in the Metropolitan 
Water Act with the special object of ensuring a proper supply 
of pure and wholesome water to tenants of houses in the 
poorest quarters of the town at the cost of the owners. To 
make it as clear as possible who were intended by the Legis- 
to be charged, it was declared that any person 
on his own account or 4 
agent, should be considered owner. An excellent enactment, 
no doubt, but unluckily the machinery provided by the Act 
for reaching negligent owners has rendered the whole a dead 
letter. Action must be taken by the parish officers, wiih the 
consent of the Vestry. For years we have been interested 
in this question. We have known of many applications t0 
vestries to put the Act in force, but cannot remember a single 
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instance 


in which anything more than fair words came of any | 


the Telegraph, mindful perhaps of the extraordinary success of 
Jerrold’s ** Curtain Lectures,”—lectures which attracted more 


} 


ch effort. : : = : ee ‘ 
< , Parliament was fairly startled by the extent to | attention than the wisest or wittiest things he ever wrote, and yet 


In 1860. " . 
which the practice ‘of adulterating articles of food and 


drink in fraud of Her Majesty's subjects, and to the great | 
hurt of their health,” prevailed in this, and other large towns, | 
and resolved to grapple with it. The Adulteration of Food Act 
(23 and 24 Vic., c. 84) was accordingly passed, under which 
wer was given to the Vestries in all parts of the metropolis 
outside the City, to appoint “one or more persons possessing 
competent medical, chemical, and microscopical knowledge, as 
analysts of articles of food and drink ”’ within their respective 
jurisdictions. The method of proceeding against adultera- 
tors on the certificate of such analysts is carefully defined, 
and made as easy as possible, and the very moderate costs of 
executing the Act are thrown upon the rates. One might 
have hoped that common decency, and the fear of public 
scandal, would have kept the Vestries up to the mark in this 
matter, at any rate. The poor inhabitants of a waterless 
court cannot make their voices heard, but the purchasers of 
food and drink are a legion whom one would have supposed 
it dangerous altogether to ignore. Not so thought the Vestries. 
In their hands the Adulteration of Food Act has fared as 
badly as the Water Supply Act. Even in such a vestry as St. 
James’s, containing some of the most active municipal re- 
formers in the metropolis, though the medical officer has been 
appointed analyst, the obstructives have managed to make his 
appointment a farce by refusing to provide him with the 
necessary testing instruments ! 

In the same manner, the duty of having the gas supplied by 
the great Companies properly tested has been so negiected by 
the Vestries, that, when the Chartered Gas and Imperial 
Companies lately applied for new Acts, Parliament took it from 
the Vestries and handed it over to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Again, with respect to our last effort, the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings’ Act, which it took three years to 
hammer through the House of Commons, the result has been 
nil. Nothing worth doing can be put in hand without the 
Vestries, and they will do nothing. Notwithstanding the 
protests of their best members, and the representations of 
their medical officers, a majority of owners of house property 
and publicans offer a steady resistance to all sanitary move- 
ments; and so the light, air, water, and food of the people 
remain at the mercy of unscrupulous traders, and every attempt 
of the Legislature to mend matters for the metropolis is treated 
as so much waste-paper. 

Our space fails us, but not our material. There are many 
serious counts which must stand over for the present, but we 
submit that we have already shown cause enough to 
sustain the indictment. Their sins of omission are alone 
enough to put the Vestries out of court when the 
future Government of London comes to be settled. They 
cannot even plead economy, for their expenditure is for 
the most part as wasteful as its results are unsatisfactory. 
It has been said that we poor Cockneys are distinguished 
amongst the dwellers in great cities by an ignorant impatience 
of taxation. We believe the charge to be absolutely untrue. 
Well-to-do Londoners would gladly pay whatever is neces- 
sary to secure them and their poorer neighbours the 
comforts and decencies which modern science and civi- 
lization have placed within the easy reach of all large 
societies of men. But we ave getting impatient of paying 
heavily for being worse housed, fed, lighted, and cared for 
than our fellow-citizens in any other English city. We don’t 
Want a great Addile, a prefect of the Haussmann type, though 


are intelligible only when read in a certain social atmosphere— 
either wrote, or caused to be written, or selected out of the daily 
correspondence, a letter setting forth the wrongs of a ueglected 
wife. A neglected husband retorted, or was made to retort, 
then followed a moral lecture in the leading column,—which 
strikes us, we confess, as a wonderful example in the art of 
literary gold-beating, but which evidently impressed whole classes 
like a successful sermon, and impressed them, too, for good,—and 
then came the deluge. Londoners of a certain class, most of them 
apparently clerks or the like, found they might write letters to their 
favourite newspaper upon their domestic grievances, and scores 
upon scores of husbands and wives availed themselves of the unex- 
pected privilege to describe the ills and the pleasures they have 
experienced in their married lives, to reveal their own miseries or 
revel publicly in their own happiness, and above all, to teach their 
neighbours how they ought as ‘ married persons” to behave. 
There is scarcely a letter which does not contain some bit of advice, 
usually in the form of a truism, such as the value of politeness 
as a preventive of quarrelling, or some sentence which reads as if 
it came out of a copy-book, such as, ‘* All homes might be made 
more attractive if husbands and wives would rid themselves of the 
foolish idea that education ceases when one leaves school.” There 
isa kind of passion of didacticigm in almost all of them, a real 
belief that if the writer could but get at the other correspondents and 
give them a few words of advice, advice usually almost ludicrous 
in its inapplicability, every domestic trouble might be removed. 
There is no harm in that kind of conceit that we know of, but its 
diffusion through a whole class is remarkable, accounts for the 
English rage for sermons, and suggests an unsuspected amount of 
intellectual vanity, (or is it moral vanity?) among people 
whose temptation would seem to be anything rather than 
that. ‘This vanity is accompanied, as usual, by an extra- 
ordinary want of reticence, rising not unfrequently to a 
kind of mental immodesty. A few of the correspondents try to 
write from the observer's point of view, telling of their grievances 
and their bliss as incidents they have observed in friends’ houses ; 
but the majority see no necessity for concealment, and groan over 
their husbands’ flirtations, or absences, or habits of billiard play- 
ing, or their wives’ tempers, or the worries caused by their children, 
or the condnet of their wives’ relatives, or the husbands’ want of 
vital religion, or the wives’ itching for new ribbons in the most 
outspoken way. Many of the writers favour the public with little 
biographies, which apparently excite no ridicule in other corre- 
spondents, who quote them as illustrations to their own lectures, 
while a great number frankly confess to the pettiest and least 
amiable forms of jealousy, and a few parade their happiness in a 
style which inspires in the reader the sense of bashfulness the 
writers seem to lack. Here is one from a curate’s wife, in which 
the first two peculiarities are felicitously united :— 





“Sir,—I have been a wife now more than two years, and the first 
twelve months were, I may truly say, the happiest of my life. My 
husband, a curate in a small country parish, seemed never so happy as 
when, with me by his side, we visited the poor and afilicted under his 
charge. Our evenings were spent pleasantly—he reading from some 
interesting book, while I made clothes for the poor, or occasionally in 
the scciety of our few friends. But, alas! those bright pictures have 
for ever (I fear) passed away, and are only left on my memory, as I sit 
‘in silent solitude’ until one or two in the morning, waiting for my lord 
and master, who is spending his evenings with some ‘ deliciously-fresh, 
sparkling, innocent-minded girls’—as one of your male correspondents 
so rapturously calls them—who have lately come to live in the village, 
to one of whom, he heartlessly informed me, he was once engaged to 


be married. Not content with treating me with coldness and neglect, 





we doubt whether he would not pay as a mere investment. It 
may be very unpleasant to be knocked down and devoured by 
4 municipal lion, but it is at least as unpleasant, and far more 
degrading and exasperating, to be scraped to death with dirty 
oyster-shells by an innumerable company of retail vestrymen. 
Of all figures, Bumble in high places is becoming the least 
endurable, 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


he is constantly finding fault with me before our dontstics. He cannot 
with truth complain that his home is uncomfortable, for it is my constant 
endeavour in every way to promote his happiness. I am in every 
respect a most dutiful wife. He seems to forget what I gave up when I 
left my home to grace his.—I remain yours, Xc., 
“A Disaprointep WIE.” 

A curate’s wife is presumably educated, but just imagine the 
kind of woman to whom it was a relief to write that letter to the 
Telegraph. ‘Temper, however, is intelligible in all classes, and 
may have taken the odd form of this letter to a newspaper; but 
how are we to explain a gushing confidence of this kind, which 





HE Daily T legraph has been sinking a shaft after its fashion 
into the social strata, and this time it has certainly ‘ struck 
ile.” We remember nothing more curious in newspaper literature 
than the twenty or thirty feet of closely printed correspondence 
which have appeared in its columns under the heading ‘* ‘Thought- 
less Husbands and Neglected Wives,” and nothing, we may add, 
Which men interested in English social life, its oddities, its ways, 
and its present wants, would do better to study. Somebody on 


| the writer evidently believes will do everybody good?— 


“Sir,—I am a husband of nearly thirty years’ experience, and I 
| thought this morning that the face of my * old woman’ was as soft and 
as fair as it was some twenty-nine seasons back. I think I can tell 
why. I do not play at any game of chance, I never get drunk, nor stop 
out o’ nights; indeed, I am only too glad to rest at home, and, above 
all, I court my wife as much now as I did when she was ‘sweet 
| eighteen.’ If I can manage it, I remember her birth and wedding days 
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by a new dress, a jewel, or even a simple flower; and should she be! inwardly resent with a bitterness too apt to expend itself Upon th 
e 


sick, I try all I know to smooth her pillow, and, above all, I never allow home 
either children or servants to rebel against her authority as mistress of 
I said 


the house. I need hardly add that the house is a happy home. 
to a would-be husband the other day, ‘Look out for a loving, affee- 
tionate daughter and sister, and if you use her well you will get a 
loving wife and mother for yourself and little ones.’ 
‘ Marriage is a thing, I take it, 
Much what the couple please to make it.’ 
—Yours, “ Facr.” 
There are oddities of all kinds in the letters, of course; wives 
who assert that men marry to secure housekeepers, and think 
them right in so doing; husbands who rate their wives at 
length for giving them too many children; and writers by the 
dozen, usually women, who suggest that the root of all domestic 
unhappiness is want of religious principle, and two or three 
women who wish publicly that women ‘* who make themselves 
agreeable to other people’s husbands” should be “ punished.” The 
burden of complaint, however, is very much more definite than 
we should have expected to find it. Allowing for a few crotchety 
people, all the letters from men, and a great many of those from 
women, reveal the self-same grievance, which the writers cannot 
explain, but which is really a want of camaraderie between the 
sexes. The wives apparently have been trained to look upon a 
cigar, a glass of liquor, a game of billiards as things which, if 
not absolutely vicious, are superfluities in which men indulge 
because they are essentially selfish, while the husbands evidently 
think that serving them, ‘bringing them their slippers,” and 
making their breakfasts, is not only a duty, but also an amusement. 
The idea which would dominate a similar class upon the Continent, 
that husband and wife should in the matter of amusement behave 
to each other as friends or comrades, that recreation of some sort 
is as necessary as food, seems entirely absent,—a fact due, we 
imagine, to a very curious cause. About fifty years ago the 
lower middle-class of English townspeople adopted what was then 
called Methodism, that is, the Calvinist creed accompanied by 
Puritan manners. The creed and the manners have both died out 
among the men; but the women retain the tradition of both, and | 
cannot avoid a secret feeling that amusement is at once a little 
sinful and a little disreputable. Not even to keep their husbands 
at home would they allow cards. At least one-half of this cor- 
respondence is taken up with this topic, the wife lamenting her 
husband's backslidings, the husband admitting that she has a right 
to lament, but angrily declaring that his wife has no sympathy with 
his personal tastes, and does not understand the crave for evening 
amusement produced by desk-work, while a few lay the blame 
upon their wives’ incapacity for conversation. ‘They are always 
being bored, as in Jerrold’s time, with servants and babies. The 
amount of bitterness manifested upon this subject of amusement 
is quite startling, and certainly tends to show, like a good many 
other incidents of to-day, that the extreme dullness of life among 
this class, a dullness which is decidedly approved by their religious 
teachers, is not calculated to improve the minor morals. Islington 
life, if we may judge from these revelations, is a raspy kind of ex- 
istence, productive of much strenuous work, but of exceedingly little 
content. The grievances, one case excepted, are not very serious, 
the anger displayed is not of the murderous kind, but there isa 
tone of domestic unrest, dullness, disappointment rising alinost to 
misery, in the majority of the letters, which does not say much for 
the happiness of such homes. In one instance only this unhappiness 


rises to the tragic height, and as it is unique, we quote it, though | 


with a kind of shame, as if we were publishing correspondence 
intended to be sacred :— 


“ Str, —Tho letter of ‘ A Neglected Wife* has awakened a very sad 
echo in my own heart. I, too, love my husband very dearly, and have 
the bitter sorrow of knowing that he cares nothing for me. We have 
met with a reverse of circumstances, and I have done with the barest 
necessaries, that he might have at least some of those comforts to which 
he has been accustomed. I keep his books, and I try to be to him all 
that a good and loving wife can be, and yet he has not scrupled in his 
moments of passion to raise his hand agaiust me. I, too, have known 


We doubt if this evil is curable now, though the Germans 

have cured it; but its existence accounts in a great degree for the 
| phenomenon which so puzzles and annoys the clergy,—the CXCeRsipa 

increase in places of evening amusement, none of them, we fear 
| Very beneficial. The old restraining force has disappeared from 

the minds of the men; the wife, who still reverences it, repudiates 
| amusement at home; and out of doors in London the alterng. 
| tives are the theatre, the music-hall, or the billiard-table. Except 
the first, which is too expensive, there is literally nothing which 
; the non-musical clerk and his wife can enjoy together. 





THE “BIRCH” IN CLASSICAL TIMES. 
\W* are aware that the title which we have chosen is, strictly 
speaking, a misnomer. There was no “ birch” in classical 
times, that is, there was nothing exactly corresponding to the 
wtima ratio of the modern schoolmaster, though the Greek and 
Roman instructors of youth had material auxiliaries, wauting 
neither in variety nor in effectiveness. With a somewhat remark. 
able inconsistency, the a/iwnni of the great public schools, which 
ought, more than others, to be conservative of classical usage, 
have in this important matter, which may be called the one per. 
manent element of education, favoured a modern innovation. The 
bundle of twigs,—whether they be those of the apple, as is the uge 
of Winchester ; or of the birch, according to the practice of Eton, 
—has no Augustan, or even post-Augustan authority. The cane, 
to which, as we learn from the report of the Public School 
Commissioners, the nice honour of these aristocratic institutions 
refuses to submit, has what ought to be the prevailing recom- 
mendation of bearing the closest resemblance of any available 
instrument to the /erula of the schoolmaster of antiquity. Not 
that the cane itself, as we now commonly use the word in this con- 
nection,—that is, of a slender, solid, aud pliable reed,—can claim 
this merit of antiquity. It is doubtful whether it was known to 
the ancients, and even in more recent times this one of its many 
utilities seems not to have been discovered. If we look into an 
English dictionary a hundred years old, we shall probably find the 
verb **to cane” defined as meaning ‘‘to beat with a stick,” by 
‘‘a stick” being intended a “ walking-stick,” for which article of 
use or ornament the bamboo cane has always been a favourite 
material. It is indeed in some variety of the bamboo cane, or 
anyhow, in some plant resembling it in the essential point of being 
hollow, that we must look for what may be generally described 
as the rod of classical antiquity. The elder Pliny seems to have 
been thinking of the bamboo itself when he spoke of the png 
or ferula as being produced in hot places, and beyond the seas; 
but something that bore the same name, and was turned to the 
same uses, was grown in the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, and 
even in Southern Italy, as notably in Apulia, where the famous 
Cannz took its name from the plant. It may be doubted whether 
Aristotle does not refer to something different from both of these 
plants when he discusses the curious question, profoundly interest- 
ing without doubt to the schoolboys of antiquity, how it was that 
the soft wood of the »éeé7 = inflicted more pain than was given 
by those of a harder kind, and suggests as a cause the conjecture 
that there was a double action, the flesh receiving the stroke, and 
inflicting another upon itself as it rose to meet the yielding wood. 
The cane, however, is quite as hard as any other wood ; and we 
may conjecture that possibly some kind of green stalk is spoken 
of. Besides the hollow /vrula, there was also used the solid virgt, 
for which, if it resembled the cirye of which the fusces of the 
lictors were made up, the wood of the /etulla or birch tree was 
employed, and which, therefore, so far corresponded to the modern 
implement, differing, however, in the important respect of being 4 
single stick, not a bundle of twigs. The virga may claim an antiquity 





| far exceeding that of its rivals, if we may accept the authority 


| of Juvenal, who tells us that it was used by the first recorded 


what it was for my husband to pay that attention to others which should schoolmaster, the centaur Chiron, to keep in order such high-spirited 


have been devoted to his wife, and I have also known the bitter agony 


} 


| pupils as Achilles, to correct their mistakes in singing, and to detet 





. » . _> hat avery aa) » is 2 ° ’ . . . 
_— po pb aout bw i Scans 2 rag be seat | them from laughing at their teacher s tail. A third instrument of 
years ago. Let it comfort ‘A Neglected Wiie’ to know that there are | punishment was the /4@;, of which the Latin equivalents were 
| Jorum and sextica, and of which Scotland, so far more classical 
| than her southern neighbour, preserves the tradition in the “ taws. 
‘There is a deep, restrained pathos in that letter, inexplicable as | This was a thong of undressed hide, in the manufacture of which 
it may appear that a woman capable of such feeling should de- ‘the hardest portions were carefully selected. Horace, indeed, 
scribe her sorrows in a daily paper for the benefit of the world ' describes the scutica as being a milder alternative than the ‘“hor- 
which reads the Duily Telegraph. As a rule, however, the sor- | ribile flagellum,” which, indeed, it might well be, considering that 
rows are of a lighter kind, complaints mainly of that greyness and ' the flagellum was a sort of “ cat-o'-three-tails,” each tail being 
monotonousness of life against which Englishmen so seldom revolt, furnished with many formidable knots. But it was, nevel- 
but which, nevertheless, if we may judge by these letters, they | th less, sufficiently effective, Lucian expressly mentioning the 


far more miserable beings in the world than herself.—Yours, &c., 
** ANOTHER NEGLECTED WIFE.” 
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—_— . . . . _ = . . . 
« weals ” which its infliction was wont to leave upon him in his 


outh. : : . 
As to the manner in which the stick or thong was applied to the 


ns of indolent or refractory youth, the custom of antiquity 

may be seen preserved in the practice of modern teachers, there 
being, indeed, no room for change. The hand was the member 
that most frequently suffered. ‘Thus, in a well-known passage 
(Sat. i., 15), Juvenal ingenuously confesses that he had sometimes 
shirked the infliction by withdrawing his hand from the coming 
plow, and Fulgentius speaks of having had hands swollen by blows 
endured in acquiring the rudiments of learning. But the hinder 
part of the body was then, as now, also liable to punishment. 
Apuleius describes the spectacle, not unfamiliar in most of our 
public schools, of “‘horsing” a victim, when he speaks of the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘altissime sublato pucro nates ejus obverberans,” 
and a representation of the process is to be found among the 
curious pictures of ancient life which have been preserved for us 
in the frescoes of Pompeii. 

Any future historian of the “ birch” in England will probably 
connect it with the name of Busby of Westminster, or Keate of 
Eton. ‘The classical Busby may be found in the Orbilius 
whom Horace, himself probably a victim in his boyhood, has 
immortalized by the epithet plagosus, ‘* given to blows,” and of 
whom Suetonius has given us a detailed account. He served as 
asoldier in his youth, and may be supposed thus to have acquired 
his notions of severity. After teaching for some time in his 
native town of Beneventum, he migrated in the fiftieth year of 
his age to Rome, reaching that city during the consulship of 
Cicero. There for the next fifty years,—for, like Busby, 
who completed more than half a century in the Mastership 
of Westminster, he found the mental and bodily exercise of 
his profession agree with him,—he taught the youth of the 
Roman “ Upper Ten Thousand,” stimulating their genius, as one 
of his admirers expressly records, both with the cane and with 
the “‘taws.” ‘The Beneventines preserved the memory of their 
distinguished citizen by a marble statue. Ilis name seems to have 
become a generic appellation for pitiless schoolmasters, St. Jerome 
telling us how he had ‘been dragged a captive from the lap of 
his grandmother to a savage Orbilius.” 

The general opinion of antiquity seems to have been favourable, 
as, indeed, opinion probably still remains, to the infliction of this 
kind of punishment. One enthusiastic advocate of the rod, as we 
may judge him to have been from his language, in a Scholium on 
Eur. Orest. 1481, goes so far as to derive the word vépd7= from 
seapors Onyew that is, ‘to whet, or sharpen the young.” But 
there was also a considerable body of sentiment that was opposed 
to the practice. Quintilian, though he acknowledges that it was 
an established practice (receptum), and could plead no less an 
authority than that of Chrysippus, expresses a strong disapproval, 
which he bases to no small extent upon the argument of decency. 
Plutarch thinks the punishment appropriate to slaves rather 
than freemen ; believes that blows will only disgust the learner 
with his work, and is inclined to put more confidence in the use of 

censure and praise. Seneca is equally decided in his opinion. He 
is indignant with the teacher who butchers (excarnificabit) his 
pupils, if their memory should fail them, or if their eye from want 
of quickness should hesitate in reading,—a venial fault this latter, 
‘one would think, when one remembers what the ancient school- 
books must have been, written as they were in uncial letters with- 
out break or punctuation of any kind, and grimed doubtless from 
the long use which was the result of their durability as well as of 
their costliness. It is remarkable that we nowhere find a hint of 
the distinction which is now generally accepted and acted upon 
between defects of knowledge and offences against discipline or 
morals, 

We may return on some future occasion to the history of the 
“birch” in more recent times. Meanwhile, we must express our 

obligation to the mass of learning which Mr. Mayor* in his edition 
of “Juvenal” has brought together, after his usual fashion, on 
this subject, as well as to the Rev. W. M. Cooper’st curious 
*‘ History of the Rod.” 


OPINION IN CANADA. 


[The following passages from a letter just received by Mr. 
Tennyson from a Canadian of some literary mark, will, we think, 
anterest our readers. ‘They describe very clearly the suspicion 


— _ 
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Thirteen Satires ef Juvenal, with a Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, MLA. 
Second Edition, enlarged. London: Macmillan. 

t Plageliation anid the Flagellants: a History of the Rod in all Countries, 


ay « By the Rey. 
»Ceoper, B.A. London: John Camden Hotten. 





and hatred which are gradually growing up under Lord Granville's 
colonial policy. —Ep. Spectator.) 


“The recent speeches of certain English statesmen and the 
tone of an influential portion of the Press favouring the idea of an 
eventual, if not an early, separation of the North American Pro- 
vinces from the Empire, wring the hearts of Canadians with a 
feeling that you can form no conception of in England. At 
present, that feeling is all one of regret, mitigated by a wilful 
disbelief in the possibility of England's dotage and decrepitude 
to that extent that her people would, without reason or necessity, 
break up the immense Empire which it has been her aim and policy 
for centuries to acquire. Ere long that feeling of regret now 
prevailing in Canada at this policy, which is getting in fashion 
among ‘‘advanced” statesmen in England, may, by a natural 
rebound, turn to indignation at the threatened cowardly abandon- 
ment of the Colonies,—the end of which would be fatal to English 
supremacy here and elsewhere. 

“They know human nature very ill, at least I can vouch for 
Canadian nature, who think that England can shrink from her 
duties in connection with her Colonies, and make aliens of their 
inhabitants, and at the same time preserve their respect and 
affection. 

“ The result of an abandonment of the North American Colonies 
would not be their independence (that is a chimerical idea, 
cherished in England, but ridiculed here), but their immediate 
annexation to the United States, and the transfer of the maritime 
supremacy of the world from England to her most implacable 
enemy andrival. For if there be one idea more than another that 
predominates in the great Republic on our border, it is a desire and 
a purpose to humiliate England and take her high place among the 
nations, and above all, to transfer to America the dominion of the 
seas. ‘That maritime supremacy will be gained at one stroke by 
the transfer of the marine of Canada (which stands the third in 
extent in the world) from the British flag to the American. 
Moreover, the most loving and faithful subjects our Queen has 
would resent that abandonment, until it would be seen that even 
American ill-will against England would be a trifle to that engen- 
dered here, in the hearts of those who naturally are her dearest and 
most devoted sons. 

“Tt is for England to count the cost of those delusive and dan- 
gerous theories that are cropping up in her midst. Those theories 
appear so monstrous to the people of Canada, that as yet we 
wilfully shut our eyes and will not see them,—as Shem and Japhet 
turned their backs upon the shame of their father. We say to one 
another, ‘These are only the ideas of a few visionaries. The 
people of England will never be so insanely untrue to themselves, 
and to us.” And so we wait and wait for the turn of the tide, and 
a change in the aspect of the times. 

‘Still the public mind is deeply stirred, and is in that mood to 
be suddenly roused to action. A few false moves in England might 
be the spark in the powder-magazine that will blow our whole 
empire to fragments. 

** Qh, that there were some visions in the dear old land! and 
that Mr. Gladstone could read with full understanding the words 
of David, ‘‘ ‘Thou sellest thy people for nought, and dost not in- 
crease thy wealth by their price”! Why do I say these things to 
you, Sir? Because I know that you are a true Englishman, who 
will not scorn a few words from a loyal Canadian on this 
momentous topic. 

‘* Excuse, pray, this jeremiad. I never had the honour of writing 
to you before—I may never do so again—I detest politics as a rule, 
I do not even write this to enlighten you on Canada, tht lam sure 
were needless, and I hardly know why I have allowed my pen to 
trace these lines, except to give utterance to the anxious thoughts 
that are being forced into the minds of even the qvietest people of 
these colonies by the late declarations of English statesmen.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——_ 
CONFRATERNITIES FOR STUDY AMONG WORKING- 
MEN, 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Just now that Canon Westcott’s paper and your article 
upon it have called public attention to the Confraternity idea, L 
venture to put into writing for the first time a scheme which 
occurred to me several years since, and which is frequently occupy- 
ing my thoughts. ‘The end to be accomplished by a Coufraternity 
such as that I am about to suggest is farZless comprehensive than 
in the case of the Canon's, but it is by no means an unimportant 
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one. 


upon manhood, who cannot derive any advantage from the pro- 


posed extension of education, but who in the course of a few years 


will have to compete with an educated population, should have an 
opportunity of supplementing their defective early training. 

2. It is desirable that those who receive the primary education 
of the public schools, but who are early removed from school and 
are compelled to spend several years in learning a trade, should 
have an opportunity of reviving and carrying on the partial 
education already received. 

3. It is desirable that the co-existence of a high degree of 
mental culture with dependence upon weekly earnings should not 
only be possible, but should become a common fact. ‘To teach 
working-men to see in education simply a means of rising out of 
the ranks of the so-called working-men is’to excite a false ambition, 
an ambition in many cases incapable of realization. 

t. Young, unmarried working-men could, without any detri- 
ment to their future prospects as workmen, spare two or three 
years for purposes of study, if they had the means of supporting 
themselves during that period. 

5. Let working-men combine into Confraternities for study. Let 
the time be divided between study and labour; let the cost of 
living be kept as low as possible, by making a kind of conventual 
diet, &c., compulsory ; let strict conventual discipline be exercised 
during residence ; let, say the third year of residence, be allowed 
as a reward of merit ; and let those who have graduated in such a 
confraternity be entitled to some kind of diploma or certificate. 

It is scarcely doing justice to my conception to state it in this 
naked way, but I am anxious not to take up too much of your 
space. Working-men understand organization, and could, I 

believe, easily knead my idea into workable shape. Hard living— 
meaning by that an abundance of the plainest possible food, the 
most inexpensive clothing, and healthy buildings with the home- 
liest possible of appointments—would do no one any harm, would 
indeed serve as a wholesome educational discipline in this age of 
pretension and luxury,—when a man’s character is too often 
estimated by his carpets or his wines. ‘The expenses of such an 
establishment could be covered by four or five hours’ daily labour 
on the part of each member,—labour which to working-men would 
be but as the boating and cricketing to men at our Universities. 
Only those who do not know our artizans will raise the objection 
that such a plan as I have sketched out involves too much self- 
restraint and supposes the existence of too high-minded an ambi- 
tion. I cannot help clinging to the conviction that if the scheme 
were but once realized, if the working-men could but see one 
such institution in operation, similar institutions would spring up 
all over the land, would become permanent, and would very 
materially affect the character of our working-classes. 

Of course the scheme is applicable to other besides the working- 
classes, to any persons who are prepared, by hard living and 
manual labour, to make the confraternities self-supporting. —I am, 
Sir, &c., Arruur Ransom. 


IRISH CAPRICE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I remark that the Spectator’s article of the 16th on 
** Trish Caprice” is too transcendental ? To those who understand 
Ireland, there is nothing wonderful in its present state. You 
wonder that the people of Ireland do not give you at least credit 
for a wish to be just. The reason of this is that they do not 
believe in your justice. They know as much of English feeling 
and the springs of English political action as did those American 
Secessionists who based their calculations on your going to war for 
cotton. The common saying in Ireland is that the Established 
Church was overthrown by the Clerkenwell explosion,—this is 
alike the Protestant and the Fenian account of the matter—and is 
it wonderful if the practical inference is drawn that a few murders 
and a shower of threatening letters will obtain a good land 
measure ? 

Another cause of the mischief has been Mr. Bright’s wild talk 
about rooting the people in the soil, &c. They hoped that the 


present Government would ‘give them the land,” that is to say, 
give it to them in full property at the present rents; and instead 
of this, they are offered the chance of a moderate—in most cases a 
very small—compensation if evicted. Between their hope and their 
disappointment, their unbelief in justice, and their belief in 
violence and agitation, it would not be wonderful if the state of 
Ireland were worse than it is. 





To avoid occupying too much of your space, I will throw the 
substance of what I wish to say into a few numbered sentences :— 
1, lt is desirable that the working-men who are just entering 


Mr. Gladstone is perfectly right, that there is nowhere a peo 
who are inaccessible to justice. Buta people may be very slow ty 
recognize justice, or rather to recognize its motive, when it ig 
offered.—I am, Sir, &c., JOSEPH JOHN Murpny, 


POETRY. 
—@——_ 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Daitsi£s on the emerald lawn, 
Daisies rosy-white for dawn,— 

Rosy-white for summer’s dawn ; 
Michaelmas daisies grey and drear, 
Dusk in the dusky close of the year: 

Michaelmas daisies for close of the year. 


The year is old, and the weary wind 

Withers its glory leaf by leaf ; 

Gone is the garland that April twined, 

Gone June roses, and August sheaf. 

The apples are gone from the orchard boughs, 
‘Faded the creeper’s tangled grace ; 

The bitter blast from its rest must rouse, 

For Winter comes on apace, apace. 

The old year yearns for its daisied dawn, 

All golden bright and rosy white : 

Dreams of the daisies, like stars on the lawn, 
And makes them again in the dusk of its night. 


Daisies ou the emerald lawn, 
Daisies rosy-white for dawn,— 

Rosy white for summer’s dawn ; 
Michaelmas daisies grey and drear, 
Dusk for the dusky close of the year: 


Michaelmas daisies for close of the year. 
M. V. 


BOOKS. 
<> ——— 

DR. BRENTANO ON GILDS AND TRADE UNIONS# 
Tue late Mr. Toulmin Smith had in his life-time almost completed 
for the Early English Text Society an edition of ‘* The Original 
Ordinances of more than one hundred early English gilds, together 
with ‘ the olde usages of the cite of Wynchestre,’ the ‘ ordinances 
of Worcester,’ the ‘office of the Mayor of Bristol,’ and the 
‘ Costomary of the Manor of ‘Tettenhall Regis,’ from original MSS, 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” What he left undone 
of the work of editing has been completed by his daughter, Miss 
Lucy Toulmin Smith, but the general introduction which her 
father had projected, but never found time to write, has been sup- 
plied by a different hand. And although the work itself is full of 
curious and interesting matter, and may perhaps deserve reverting 
to here in less busy times, Dr. Brentano's essay on Gilds and 
Trade Unions (which has been wisely published separately, as well 
as in connection with Mr. Toulmin Smith's matter) far surpasses 
it in breadth of scope, and stands out prominently as tending to 
fill up a singular void in English historic literature. For notwith- 
standing the valuable materials to be found in Stow, Madox, Eden, 
Kemble, Herbert, Riley, and others, we have no work devoted to 
the history of gilds generally in our own country, still less in their 
relation to those of the Continent. Dr. Brentano “ emphatically” 
declares that England is ‘‘ the birthplace of gilds ;” from England 
came ‘the oldest reliable and detailed accounts” which we have 
of them; and yet, whilst a whole body of literature has grown up 
in Germany round the subject, it has been reserved for a learned 
German to tell us how deeply that subject concerns our own 
nation, and to show us with historic precision the contemporary 
workings amongst ourselves of the principle which governs it. 

Dr. Brentano's work is divided into five parts,—one, on “ the 
origin of gilds ;”” a second, on “ religious or social gilds ;” a third, 
on “ town gilds or gild-merchants ” (quere, “ gilds-merchant?”); 
a fourth, on ‘craft gilds ;” the last on ** Trade Unions,” which he 
maintains to be ‘‘ no lopsided representatives of the old gilds,” but 
‘complete gilds themselves,” although their rules are ‘ still very 
imperfect,” and ‘show merely the outlines of an organization,” 
the system not being “‘ yet worked out into details.” Starting 
from the family as “ the original aud pattern type after which all 
the later gilds were formed,” Dr. Brentano maintains that where- 





* On the History and Development of Gilds, and the Origin of Trade Unions. By 





] London: Triibner, 1870. 





Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor utriusque Juris et Philosophie. 
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“the breaking-up of an old system,” new forms of 
association spring up amongst those who suffer from the disorgan- 
‘ation thus produced, either ‘‘ to maintain the old order, or to 
aoe a new one,” by means of a brotherly union for mutual 


ever there is 


assistance and support. — 
It would be impossible in the compass of a single article to do 
justice to a work so full of learning and thought as the one before 
ys, One of the most curious, and to almost every English reader 
the most novel, portion of it lies in the history of the struggle 
between the gilds-merchant, which had monopolized the municipal 
government of the cities and towns of Northern Europe, and the 
ds, in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


craft gil : 2 
The accumulation of riches and the concentration of power had 


created a regular merchant patriciate :— 


«Jdloness became a matter of rank and of honour, and a part only of 
the gild-members carried on wholesale trade. Even the laws of the land 
made the distinction between the patrician and the man ‘ without hearth 
and honour, who lives by his labour,’ and the former might with impunity 
hox the ears of the latter for not showing him sufficient respect. ... . 
These patricians also threw the chief burden of the taxes upon the 
governed ...- while the income which they afforded, as well as the 
corporation property and the revenues it yielded, were employed for the 


private uses of the ruling families. .... The law was partially admin- 
istered, or redress entirely refused to the unprivileged. . . . In Cologne 


the craftsmen were almost the serfs of the patricians.” 

Hence ‘‘ the one idea which animated the souls of the craftsmen 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries” was ‘ the abolition of 
the patriciate.” Already in the thirteenth century the most 
yiolent struggles broke out between the craftsmen in their craft- 
gilds and the patricians. Of the fierceness of this civil war the 
following are instances :— 

“At Magdeburg, in the year 1301, ten aldermen of the Craft Gilds 
were burnt alive in the market-place. After the Cologne weavers had 
lost, in 1371, the ‘Weavers Battle’ against tho ruling families, thirty- 
three weavers were executed on November 21, 1571; on the day after 
also houses, churches, and monasteries were searched; all who were 
found were murdered; lastly, 1,800 of them were exiled, with their 
wives and families, and their hall, ‘a palace,’ was demolished. The 
exiled found a reception at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they helped 
considerably to raise the trade. Further examples could easily be 
enumerated.” 

Yet ‘‘towards the end of the fourteenth century the victory was 
almost everywhere on the side of the craft gilds.” In England 
indeed, though the fact of a similar change in the constitution of 
the towns appears to be unmistakable, a detailed “ account of the 
transition is wanting . . . there is nothing to be found of the 
severe struggles of the German and Belgian companies against the 
patriciate.” Dr. Brentano attributes this difference, partly to the 
greater dependence of the English towns on the Sovereign, acting 
as a check on the tyranny of wealth, partly to the absence, ‘in 
the English aristocracy in general,” of ‘* that caste-like seclusion 
which characterizes the Continental nobility”; perhaps also to 
the “greater freedom of the lower classes,” and to that “ gradual 
formation of political institutions according to the relative amount 
of the social power of different classes which is so characteristic 
of England.” 
In common with others of his countrymen, Dr. Brentano will 
not admit any connection beyond a mere partial resemblance 
between the ‘Teutonic gilds and the Roman Collegia. And if we 
confine ourselves to his data, the development of the former 
appears to be a quite independent one. It is impossible not to 
observe, however, that his illustrations are entirely confined to the 
field occupied by the Teutonic races, including Northern France ; 
that the domain of the Latin or Latinized races proper, Southern 
France, Spain, Italy, is entirely ignored. Yet Southern Europe 
rather than Northern was during the middle ages the chief 
seat of trade, industry, municipal statecraft. ‘The town-re- 
publics of Flanders are but miniatures of those of Italy. 
Nowhere perhaps longer than in the latter country and in 
southern France did the corporate organization of trade remain in 
vigour, whilst the ‘“‘ Santa Hermandad ” of Spain offered, till com- 
paratively modern times, the latest and perhaps the greatest 
example of one of the older frith-gilds. ‘To iguore, on the one 
hand, the probability of a connection between the municipal and 
social organizations of Southern Europe in the middle ages and 
those of old Rome, and, on the other, the necessary relations of 
such organizations with those of the North, is surely at least an 
oversight which we hope may be repaired in a future edition of an 
otherwise truly valuable work. Without pretending to any such 
learning in the history of the subject as that of Dr. Brentauo, the 
writer of this article ventures to think that a letter of Pope 
Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-603) offers earlier evidence of the 
existence of a craft gild than any which has yet been adduced from 


bis letters, and is written by this greatest perhaps of all the Popes to 
Fortunatus, Bishop of Naples. Augustine, its bearer, delegate of 
the other soapmakers of the Bishop's city, has complained that 
the most illustrious Palatine John plagues them and seeks to 
impose novelties upon them, making them promise that if any 
one should wish to become a member of their craft (arti corwm 
sociari), Whatever gain should accrue from the admission should 
profit himself,—adding also that a compact had beeu made amongst 
themselves touching certain reasonable rules of their craft, accord- 
ing to old custom, by consent of all, with a penalty interposed, 
and that this had been confirmed by intervenient oath, and that 
from this some now of their own people, to wit, relying on his 
patronage, do withdraw; so that, grievous to say, they presume 
more on his protection than they think to lose by the penalty, or 
feel awe touching the oath that they have sworn. If this be so, 
the Pope bids the Bishop exhort John to refrain, and not to subject 
the soapmakers to damage or unreasonable expense,—and when 
oaths have been taken, to see that they be observed. 

We have here obviously a complete sketch of a South-Italian 

craft gild of the sixth and seventh centuries, we see its rules, 
framed according to ancient custom, by common consent, sanc- 
tioned by oath, and enforced by a penalty ; we see the fees which it 
received on the admission of new members, fees of sufficient import- 
ance to be an object of covetousness to the local magnate; we see 
even their organization itself to be an object of jealousy to him, so 
that he seeks to detach members from it, and by inference to be also 
sufficiently irksome to some of their members to avail themselves 
of his protection to detach themselves from it. It seems as diflicult 
not to recognize in this passage the indication of a higher state of 
social development in the industry of the South than existed for 
several centuries later in the North, as to suppose that the ‘ prisca 
consuetudo” of the Naples soapmakers at this period had none of 
its roots in the usages of those Roman collegia opificum, which 
little more than half a century or so before are still fully recognized 
in Justinian’s code. It may be that the craft-gild movement in 
the North had a perfectly independent development, but at some 
period or other of their existence the two streams must certainly 
have coalesced ; and, with all due reference to Dr. Brentano, the 
phrase he quotes from Wilda that ‘ the craft-gilds did not spring 
from subjection and dependence, they originated in the freedom of 
the handicraft class,” especially when compared with the facts 
which he immediately proceeds to relate, and which have been in 
part above referred to, of the oppression of the craftsmen by the 
patricians (which, if it did not create the craft-gilds, at least lifted 
them to freedom and prominence), sounds to us little better than 
clap-trap. No doubt Mme. de Stael’s words remain eternally true, 
“ C'est la liberté qui est ancienne ; la tyrannie seule est nouvelle.” 
But it is not the less true that oppression and slavery offer often 
the strongest stimulus to social organization ; nay, that freedom 
is never wholly absent where organization is really powerful, 
and an order of some kind, however harsh, stands in the place of 
individual will. There could, therefore, be no shame for any 
niddle-age gild to have sprung from a Roman collegium, to how- 
ever servile a condition the latter might have sunk. Whatever 
of organization it might offer would supply both a form and a 
protection to the industry of the free handicraftsman ; the dead 
bones would arise and put on flesh beneath the breath of his free- 
dom. But indeed, any exalting of the ‘Teutonic handicraftsman 
over him of the older world would be singularly pharisaical. 
That gild of gilds called Christendom has a Syrian carpenter for 
its head, a Cilician tentmaker for its chief teacher. ‘ Subjection 
and dependence” were hardly the fountain-head of that gild, the 
characteristics of those its founders. Kven if we omit one name 
of names, the moral status of the handicraftsman in a world which 
could produce the tentmaker Paul, as well as that noble pair of 
his fellow-workers Aquila and Priscilla, can scarcely have been 
one to be altogether looked down upon by our own age. 
We have left ourselves no space to speak of Dr. Brentano's very 
interesting chapter on the history of ‘Trade Unions, further than to 
say that to no readers should it offer newer matter and more ample 
food for reflection—so far as may be judged from their reports— 
than to Sir William Erle and the great majority of his colleagues 
on the late Trades’ Unions’ Commission. 


DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST.* 

We always receive with pleasure a new work from Mr. Parkman's 
pen. His books have the special recommendation (by no means a 
too common one) that we are quite sure to lay his work down some- 
what wiser than when we took it up, to gain fresh material for 





Teutonic sources, It stands twenty-seventh in the eighth book of 











* The Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Parkman. London: Murray. 1869, 
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thought, and a strengthened conviction that though the human 
race may not yet have solved the problem of its existence, it has a 
future before it infinitely higher than its present, that is, if Mr. 
Browning's subtle reasoning be, as we believe it to be, absolutely 
true when he asks,— 
“ What is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days?” 

There is perhaps scarcely an intelligent schoolboy in the country 
who would not feel slightly ashamed to find himself ignorant of 
the existence, to say nothing of the history, of Cortez and Pizarro, 
but we question if many of our readers would be able honestly to 
say that the name of Cavelier de la Salle conjures up any associa- 
tions of historical interest to their minds; yet if the greatest gift 
a hero leaves his race is to have been a hero, France is rich 
in possessing such an one as La Salle proved himself to be. 
Meaner men have had their names blazoned on the world’s 
escutcheon, but perhaps it is the business of pioneers to die in 
the trenches, and leave only their work behind them, and La Salle 
was pre-eminently a pioneer. The son of a wealthy merchant, he 
was in his early youth associated with the Jesuits, but was by no 
means made of the malleable material which could be made to fit 
him for their agent; they, as Jean Paul Richter aptly says else- 
where of another, ‘‘ caused the pedagogical professional gardeners 
to run round him with their water-pots, grafting knives, and 
pruning shears till the tall slender palm tree, full of sago, pith, 
and protecting thorns, outgrew and could no longer be reached by 
their pots and shears.” A man of inflexible purpose and impene- 
trable reserve, he quickly understood that with the Jesuits he should 
find himself ‘‘ not at the centre of power, but at the circumference,” 
and he parted with them with a reputation for excellent acquire- 
ments and unimpeachable morals. His time had not been wasted, 
his connection with the Jesuits was an essential link in the chain 
of events, which was to plant the flag of St. Louis on the banks 
of the hitherto unknown waters of the Mississippi; but for the 
short space during which he bore the Jesuit yoke, La Salle might 
have ‘‘self-infolded the large results of force” which now have 
made his name, and have lived and died a burgher of Rouen. As 
it was, that connection, under French law, deprived him of the 
inheritance of his father, and thus thrown back on his own 
energies, he determined to sail for Canada, whither an elder 
brother, a priest of St. Sulpice, had preceded him. ‘This was in 
1666. 

According to the papers unearthed, says Mr. Parkman, by the 
indefatigable Abbé Faillon, J.a Salle obtained shortly after his 
arrival from the priests of St. Sulpice at Montreal a grant of land. 
In accordance with their desire to extend a line of settlements 
along the front of their island, La Salle and his successors became 
feudal proprietors of the large tract of land called La Chine, eight 
or nine miles from Montreal, on the sole condition of delivering to 
the Seminary on every change of ownership a medal of pure silver 
weighing one mark. And it is curious to trace the beginnings of 
the Canadian seignories at this time; how the rough settlements, 
redeemed from the primeval forests, became the nuclei of all 
that was to follow. But while marking out allotments to each 
settler on his wild estate, clearing fresh ground, and erecting 
buildings, La Salle’s thoughts had other occupation. Lis dreams 
were not of the spade or the axe; quietly and steadily for three 
years he pursued another task, and at the end had mastered the 
Iroquois and eight other Indian dialects. And with the power 
that knowledge gave him, he could and he would proceed to make 
a great discovery, the discovery, as he then thought, of a western 
passage to China. Like many another seeker, he obtained not the 


life. Marquette, who had been left behind at Green Bay tore 
his exhausted strength, never recovered his malady, but ur 
a burning desire before he died to lay the foundation of his hey 
mission, he dragged himself with a few followers back to 
Indian village of Kaskaskia: he had his wish, but his hour was 
come. On his way back he died, and was buried by the little hut 
on the river side which his two companions had built Over hin 
as a shelter in his last moments. Leaving him there, yp 
Parkman takes us back again to La Salle and to the « three 
thoughts rapidly developing in his mind, mastering him, and 
engendering an invincible purpose—first, he would achieve tha, 
which Champlain had vainly attempted, and of which our ow 
generation has but now seen the accomplishment—the Opening of 
a passage to India and China across the American continent, 
Next, he would occupy the Great West, develop its commercial 
resources, and anticipate the Spaniards and the English in th 
possession of it. ‘Thirdly—for he soon became convinced that the 
Mississippi discharged itself into the Gulf of Mexico—he woulg 
establish a fortified post at its mouth, and thus secure an outlet 
for the trade of the interior,” &c.,—schemes sufficiently wide for 
the brain of asingle individual without meaus at his command. Nor 
are the side-scenes then enacting without their interest. Here we 
may find the tierce Frontenac maintaining his stern rule, and there 
beside him in those Canadian wilds the Abbé Fénélon, half. 
brother to the Archbishop, and evidently imbued with some 
portion of his spirit, rebuking the Governor from the pulpit ina 
sermon destined to outlive that stormy time. But the one figure 
which stands out faithful through all the fortunes of La Salleiy 
Tonty, an Italian officer, one of whose hands had been blown 
off by a grenade in the Sicilian wars; he was recommended 
to La Salle on his second visit home to France by the 
Prince de Conti, and in their voyage across the Atlantic these 
two men learned to know and trust each other thoroughly ; and 
this is saying much, for few men knew La Salle intimately. The 
Indians with whom he came in contact loved him and submitted to 
him as to a being sent from Heaven, but his unconquerable reserve 
and perfect self-reliance, which would take counsel of no man, kept 
his own countrymen at a distance, which as often generated dislike 
as reverence ; he could give sympathy, but needed none, or seemed 
not to need, and, as a necessary sequence, there were few on whom 
in his darkest hours he could lean; ‘Tonty was one of the few. 
The list of La Salle’s misfortunes ended only with his life. The 
history of one stage of his proceedings alone may suffice. To 
prosecute his discoveries, a vessel, well provisioned and well manned, 
however small, was necessary, and amid such incalculable difficul- 
ties (for the vessel in which La Salle had brought all things most 
necessary for the new ship and the men who were to build it had 
been wrecked) the work of building was commenced at Cayuga 
Creek ; the ship carpenters, living in wigwams, felled the trees and 
began their work, not without interruption from parties of Seneca 
warriors ; the Iroquois, happily, were away for the hunting season. 
Tonty remained in charge while La Salle was pursuing his way back 
some two hundred and fifty miles through the snow-encumbered 
forests of the Iroquois and over the ice of Lake Ontario to seek 
fresh supplies. ‘Two meu attended him, and a dog dragged his bag- 
gage on a sledge; for food they had only parched corn, which 
failed them two days before they reached the fort, and they made 
the rest of their journey fasting; but during his absence Tonty 
had got the vessel finished, and safely launched and anchored in 
the stream, while five small cannon looked from her port-holes. 
With their hearts cheered by their success, they looked anxiously 
for their commander. It was long ere he appeared, and when he 
came he brought a tale of disaster. Ilis enemies had been ruining 





goal he desired, but another equally desirable ; the cost was to be 
his own; he sold back the land he had so greatly improved, and 
with the money found means for his expedition ; but the thought 
which had taken possesion of his mind was in the mind of the 
Jesuits also ; they, too, were fired with the desire to explore the vast | 
continent on which they had raised the standard of the Cross, and | 
specially to find the Mississippi, of which such exciting rumours | 
came from time to time from the mouth of the Indians; and | 
difficult as it is to disinter truth from the confused records of the | 
period, it would certainly seem that Joliet and Marquette, rather | 
than La Salle, were the first actually to discover for the civilized | 
world the mighty river with which that world has since become so | 


him in his absence, and a lesser nature would have bowed beneath 
the accumulation of misfortune. La Salle, if he suffered, gave no 
sign, nor, though made bankrupt in his own resources, would he 
suffer the work to stop. Their little vessel, the Griffin, proceeded 
on her way, and soon * ploughed the virgin waves of Lake Erie, 
where sail was never seen before.” ‘Through storms and other 
perils she held on her course, but the fatal moment came, 
and came, as it too often does, in the guise of prosperity. A 
tempting offer was made to La Salle of a large store of furs; 
with these he determined to lade the Griflin, and send her 
back to satisfy his creditors and return speedily. Nothing was 





familiar. There are few pages in the book before us of deeper ever heard of her again; La Salle to the last believed she had 
interest than the explorations of these two men, who after two} been treacherously sunk; it mattered little; the evil was past 
years of search, during four months of which time they paddled | remedy; her safety was vital to his enterprise, she had on board 
their canoes somewhat more than two thousand five hundred miles, | all he most needed, articles of the last necessity to his success, 
returned with joy to bear the report of their discovery to Count | ‘‘the mainstay of his enterprise was broken, yet its inflexible chief 
Frontenac, when in the very sight of home Joliet’s canoe upset | lost neither heart nor hope.” ‘There was one course alone open ; 
and all their papers were lost, and he himself barely escaped with | beset with dangers and hardships, he might yet retrace his steps 
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= Fort Frontenac. He did it. Little can we know what that 
‘ourney must have been, almost alone, utterly alone in spirit, for 
sixty-five days toiling for a thousand miles through a country 
peset with every form of peril, often over snowy prairies and half- 
frozen marshes. Wading sometimes to their waists in mud, water, 
and bulrushes, they made their way through the saturated wilder- 
ness, dogged by savages, sick from fatigue and exposure. He reached 
at last the log cabin where the year before the Griffin had been 
built, “having accomplished the most arduous journey ever 
made by Frenchman in America.” Such, adds Mr. Parkman, 
was Cavelier de la Salle. In him an unconquerable mind held at 
its service a frame of iron, and tasked it to the utmost of its 
endurance. ‘* The pioneer of western pioncers was no rude son of 
toil, but a man of thought trained amid arts and letters.” We 
have briefly culled these incidents in our hero’s life from Mr. 
Parkman’s pages; his picture struck us, and we have roughly 
sketched it. We trust Mr. Parkmaa will not hold us guilty of 
spoiling his story. Indeed, at times even the words are rather his 
than ours, and our readers must believe that whatever in the nar- 
rative touches them most nearly is due to him, and will search his 
pages for a fuller history. 

Through disaster, defeat, and difficulty, La Salle cut his path at 
last, and on the 6th of April, 1682, reached his journey’s end, 
having followed the Mississippi to its mouth ; ‘* the brackish water 
changed to brine, and the breeze grew fresh with the salt breath 
of the sea. Then the broad bosom of the great gulf opened on his 
sight, tossing its restless billows, limitless, voiceless, lonely as when 
born of chaos, without a sail, without a sign of life” :— 

“On that day, the realm of France received on parchment a stupend- 
ous accession. The fertile plains of Texas; the vast basin of the 
Mississippi, from its frozen northern springs to the sultry borders of the 
Galf; from the woody ridges of tie AWeghanies to the baro peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains,—a region of savannahs aad forests, sun-cracked 
deserts, and grassy prairies, watered by a thousand rivers, ranged by a 
thousand warlike tribes, passed beneath the sceptre of the Sultan of Ver- 
sailles; and all by virtue of a feeblo human voice, inaudible at half a 
mile.” 

But La Salle’s work was not done. Greater hardships lay before 


him. In the course of them he had once more to visit France :— 


“From the wilds of the Illinois,—crag, forest, and prairie, squalid 

wigwams, and naked savages,—La Salle crossed the sea; and before him 
rose the sculptured wonders of Versailles, that world of gorgeous illusion 
and hollow splendour, where Louis the Magnificent held his court. Amid 
its pomp of weary ceremonial, its glittering masquerade of vice and folly, 
its carnival of vanity and pride, stood the man whose home for sixteen 
years had been the wilderness, his bed the carth, his roof the sky, and 
his companions a rude nature and ruder men. In all that throng of 
hereditary nobles, there was none of a prouder spirit than the son of the 
burgher of Rouen.” 
It is noticeable that in the simple, unvarnished tale he then gave 
the Court, he always spoke of himself in the third person, as if 
telling a history to which he was himself indifferent. “We must 
not follow him further. 

Mr. Parkman’s deep sympathy with his subject is the secret 
of his success as a narrator. Each actor in the scene is his 
friend or foe; he has taken musty skeletons of 
facts, dry bones of barest history, and breathed on them that 
they might live. French colonization has hitherto proved very 
much a failure. ‘The reasons for this are too subtle to be handled 
here. In every page of the history before us we have fresh 
evidence to prove— 


records, 


“Tis not in multitudes of common minds 

A mighty cause can live; but in the master mind 

Of one who sways them.” 
And those who at this period seem to our short-sightedness as if 
they might have consummated the work they had begun, were 
generally cut off in their prime, and found at the hand of the 
savage or the pestilence an unknown grave. We look back on 
the lonely graves of a noble army of martyrs; martyrs for truth, 
for right, for civilization, or science, and might write over but 
too many, apparently, cui boxnw ? Llistory is sad, the silences of 
God are hard to bear, but there are times when with a flash He 
redeems the interval. 


GRIF.* 

Tuts is a decidedly remarkable novel, not merely on account of 
its purely Australian colouring of scenery, incident, and character, 
but in a certain degree of genuine literary power. We presume 
that Mr. Farjeon is a born Australian, or, at all events, an 
Australian resident for a long space of time, and he points a very 
favourable comparison with the writer of a novel which we recently 


———— 





noticed, who, though an Australian, excused himself from writing 
an Australian novel on the grounds that Geoffrey Hamlyn could 
not be surpassed, and therefore wrote a very indifferent English 
story. Mr. Farjeon’s story, on the other hand, is Australian to the 
backbone, and though we regret that he should have chosen such 
painful and even revolting phases of Australian life for illustration, 
we congratulate the colony of Victoria on the production of a 
novelist of Mr. Farjeon’s power. ‘The story itself is fairly good 
as a somewhat sensational story, though, as we have intimated, it 
deals a good deal with the violent incidents of crime common to 
new countries, and its lines have for the most part fallen in very 
unpleasant places. Mr. Farjeon’s besetting sin is his inability to 
resist the temptation of exercising to the utmost the great power 
he possesses of painting in startlingly real colours the life of the 
worst and most vicious of the criminal classes, as well as of subtly 
analyzing their morbid moral instincts, and he is apt to become a 
Jittle too realistic in his anxiety to heighten the effect of the 
accessories of his picture of vicious life in Melbourne and the gold- 
fields. ‘There are many scenes in the book which, though strik- 
ingly original and dramatic, would not really have lost by a little 
more delicacy of touch, and a little less evident gloating on the part 
of the author in his power to place before the reader what is hideous 
and repulsive in humanity in its naked reality. 

Mr. Farjeon’s great success is the character whose single name 
gives the title to the story, and whose brief career as a Melbourne 
Strect Arab forms its connecting thread. Grif is a homeless, 
foodless, ragged boy, with no object in life but that of obtaining 
‘“‘orub and a blanket,” and a thief because no other means of 
obtaining them has ever occurred to him. His only companion is 
a still younger boy, even lower still in the mental and moral scale, 
with whom and a stray dog he shares the old barrel that serves 
him for sleep. He steals pies when he is hungry, and a blanket 
when he is cold, and shares them with his protégé, Little Peter, 
and his dog Rough. Nobody would employ him, even were he 
useful for anything, and nobody looks after him. He has been 
preached to, and told to be honest, and had stories from the Bible 
read tohim. But in his experience, honesty and starvation are 
convertible terms, and the story read to him of a deserted infant 
being found in the bulrushes and well treated only suggests to him 
a wonderful sense of injustice in his being deserted and never 
rescued. Such is Grif when we are first introduced to him, his 
only feelings higher than the mere instinct of avoiding starvation 
being a sort of sense of duty to the helpless child and affection for 
his friend the dog. Sometimes, however, he has a strange won- 
dering as to what it all means, why he should starve and be an 
outcast when other people were not, why he should be kicked and 
cuffed by policemen, and looked upon with horror by peopie who 
had enough to eat, why none of the good things of the world 
should ever come to his lot. 

“He does not openly rebel against his fate. He knows that /¢ is, and, 
without any concerted action of the mind to assist him to that con- 
clusion, he feels that he cannotalter it. He does not repine ; he only 
wonders sometimes that things are so. Of course, when he is hungry 
he suffers ; that he cannot help. But he suffers in silence, and thereby 
shows that he has within him the qualities that would make a hero. 
But still the fact remains that he aspires no higher ; still the fact remains 
that he is dead to the conscious exercise of the nobler virtues. Spread 
them before him, if such were possible, and he would not even wonder. 
But his eyes would light up, and all his intellectual forces would be 
gratified, at the sight of a bone with a little meat upon it. Such is Grif, 
a human waif living in the midst of a grand and mighty civilization.” 
But Grif meets a good angel in the shape of a good and beautiful 
woman, Alice Handfield, who has been disowned by her friends, 
and thrown into poverty and misery through her husband having 
been betrayed into the power of a gang of desperate criminals, who 
are every day trying to rivet their chains on him, so as to secure 
his assistance for a burglary at the house of her wealthy father. 
Grif for the first time in his life receives kind treatment ; he is be- 
wildered at the novelty, but is grateful. He is struck, too, by her 
devotion to her unfortunate husband ; he knows something of the 
gang, and resolves to do all he can to aid her in rescuing him. 
And in the development of Grif’s character after this point Mr. 
Farjeon shows very striking power of a really original kind. At 
first Grif tries once more to be honest, but starves and gives it up. 
He tries to be truthful, but fails through utter inability to under- 
stand why truthfulness should be required. But his whole nature 
is changed by his gratitude for kindness, and his wondering adinir- 
ation for the goodness and purity under tribulation of his benefac- 
tress. Without neglecting Little Peter, or ceasing to bemoan the 
loss of Rough, who has been poisoned by one of the yang, he 
determines to devote himself to her assistance. Ilis own 
father, who abandoned him in infancy, is in the gang, 





* Grif; a Story of " Australian Life. B B. L. Farjeon. 2 vols, "London: 
Tinsley. ‘1870, ” ‘ , , ‘ 3 
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curiously repulsive study of the cruel criminal,—and he is further 
acquainted with their proceedings through an unhappy woman 
who has been betrayed by one of them, and finally dies from 
drink in a scene which would have been all the better for a 
good deal of toning down. She also has done Grif a good turn, 
and his gratitude to her, together with his obscure, instinc- 
tive consciousness of the contrast between her life of shame and 
the womanly purity of his idol, gives Mr. Farjeon occasion for 
some extremely clever analysis of feeling. At last, after the 
development of a very ingeniously constructed plot, introducing 
some capital local description, some good gold-field stories, and 
much quiet satire on the weak points in Australian social and 
political life, the crisis of Grif’s life arrives. ‘The ‘Tender-Hearted 
Oysterman has murdered a man under circumstances which throw 
overwhelming suspicion upon Alice’s husband, and thus got him 
so completely into his power as to compel him to join the gang in 
the burglary, his knowledge of the house being indispensable. 
Alice knows this, but is unable to rescue him; Grif reaches the 
house on the eve of the attack, and reflects thus :— 


“*She wants a witness,’ he said. ‘She’s got her husband, and she'd 

be all right if she had a witness. It’s not a bit of good her comin’ all the 
waup here, if she don’t get a witness. What did Dick Handfield say? If 
he had a witness who could swear that he heard the Oysterman confess 
to stealin’ his knife and murderin’ the poor cove with it, his innocence 
would be proved! Yes, that was what he said. If he don’t get that 
witness, he'll be took up for murder, and somethin’ dreadful ‘ll happen 
to Ally. And if his innocence is proved, Ally will be happy all her life. 
That'd be very good, that would. ‘Eaven will send the witness, Ally 
said. No, it won't. For I'll be the witness! And ’Eaven don't send 
me! Nota bit of it! Only think of the Oysterman laughin’ all the 
while he told how he murdered poor Tom!’ (Grif lingered lovingly 
over the memory of Welsh Tom, as if they had been friends.) ‘He's a 
rasper, is the Oysterman ! 3ut Pil be even with him. If 1] can get in 
with the gang-——but they'd suspect me, I was moral when the Oyster- 
man and Jim sor me in Melbourne,—they won't b’lieve I ain’t moral now. 
How shall I manage it? I’ve got to be very careful with em. They’re 
up to pretty nearly every move. I've got it!’ he cried, after pondering 
for afew moments. ‘I'll say I've been sent up by Old Flick, to tell ’em 
that Dick Handfield’s going to peach upon’em. They'll b'lieve that! 
Dick Handfield’s runnin’ away to-day ‘ll make ’em b’'lieve it. They 
won't be up to that dodge. And I'll tell Jim Pizey that Milly’s dead, 
and that she made me promise to come and see him at once, and arks 
him to take care of the baby. That’s a artful move, that is, and no mis- 
take! He liked Milly, did Jim, and he'll be sorry to hear she’s dead.’ 
(Grif laughed and hugged himself as he thought of his scheme.) ‘And 
father’s in the gang, too. I heard Dick tell Ally that; though he said it 
in a whisper, and didn't want me to hear. I ain’t seen father since he 
shied that bottle at my head for stealin’ pies. He said I'd disgraced him, 
and that he never was in quod for stealin’ pies. He wouldn't mind if 
I'd been in quod for somethin’ worse. 1 know what 1'll do. I'll tell him 
I'm a regular plucky ’un, 2 regular bad ’un, up to anythin’, and I'll get 
him to tell me all about the Uysterman’s plot. Then I'll go and bea 
witness. Lord!’ he mused, ‘what a queer move itis! They'll kill me 
when they find it out, but I don’t care. It'll make Ally happy, and 
she'll like me all the better. Then there’s the Oysterman! I'll cry quits 
with him, now, for pizenin’ Rough! Won’t he be savage !’” 
Grif is shot by his father during the attack before he gets con- 
firmation with his own ears of the Oysterman’s plot. He dies 
splendide mendax, deposing on oath that he had heard the Oyster- 
man glory in his diabolical scheme for gaining Handfield. 
Handfield is cleared by other evidence as well, the Oysterman 
is killed, all goes well, and so the story ends. Here are Grif’s 
last words; Milly is the woman already referred to :— 


“*Tt wasn’t my fault that I wasn’t no good. I only wanted my grub 
and a blanket. If any swell ‘ad a-given 'em to me, it ’d been all right. 
I tried to be moral, but I couldn’t be. I wasn't cut out for it. Why, 
there’s Milly!’ and he suddenly raised himself, and a bright expression 
came over his face, Alice held him in her arms, and watched the fading 
light in his eyes. ‘And there’s Rough. Rough! Rough! And the 
old pie-woman, too!’ he cried,as his arm stole round Alice’s neck. 
‘What was it Milly said the other night? Oh,I know! Forgive me, 
God!’ And with that supplication upon his lips, and with his head on 
Alice’s breast, Grif closed his eyes upon the world.” 


provinces of the Argentine Republic, Uruguay or Banda Orisa 
and Paraguay, and also containing the maps for the whole work 
has not yet come to hand, but that before us contains go full an 
account of the general history and geography of the Argentine 
Republic in general, its industries and prosperity, and such ample 
details of everything connected with its most important pro- 
vince, Buenos Ayres, that can be of interest to the intend. 
ing immigrant, that it is well worth independent study and 
review. Of course, Messrs. Mulhall, as adopted citizens of 
a country which depends for the development of its resources 
upon immigration, and upon immigration of a certain class, 
are naturally tempted to make the most of their own Wares, 
and hold out inducements to attract the particular class their 
interests demand. But, on the whole, their testimony may be 
taken with small reserve. Buenos Ayres, more perhaps than any 
other emigrant-absorbing country, has suffered so much from the 
evil reports sent home by those who have been induced to go out 
by exaggerated stories of universal prosperity, and of the ease with 
which money is to be made, aud have found themselves unsuited 
for the exertions required, that no one having the general interest 
of the country at heart, as Messrs. Mulhall evidently have, is 
likely to err very widely in that direction. 

The greater part of the work consists, of course, of a mass of 
purely local information, relating to the institutions and buildings, 
of cities, banks, railways, roads, local officials, financial statistics, 
and even full particulars of the situation, authorities, landowners, 
and general characteristics of each of the sixty or seventy partidos 
or municipalities into which the province of Buenos Ayres is 
divided. All this, though of great value to the individual 
emigrant and the resident, is beside our present purpose. We 
only wish to call the attention of all whom it may concern to a 
few of the general facts put férward by Messrs. Mulhall for the 
information of foreigners. ‘Though it is naturally to be wished that 
every emigrant who can see his way clear to doing so may prefer 
casting his lot in a British colony, it is manifest, now that so much 
attention has been called to the Argentine Republic, and that 
there seems, under the prudent and able rule of President Sar- 
miento, some prospect of a cessation of the wretched battles of 
kites and crows which brought the very name of the South 
American Republics into discredit, and of continued peace and 
increasing prosperity, that immigration from Great Britain is 
likely to set in on a largely increased scale. At present, indeed, 
although English enterprise and capital have set an indelible 
English mark upon the commercial and financial institutions of the 
country, the actual number of resident English is comparatively 
very small; the 250,000 foreign residents in Buenos Ayres being 
composed of 70,000 Italians, engaged in all occupations, notably 
as builders in the city and market gardeners in the vicinity, and 
in many cases making money with the animus revertendi ; 40,000 
Basques, chiefly hard-working labourers; 30,000 French, who 
follow French occupations, as they do all over the world ; 10,009 
Germans, as brewers, shopkeepers, &c. ; 30,000 Spaniards from 
other than the Basque Provinces, mainly wine and tobacco 
dealers ; 30,000 Irish, for whom Messrs. Mulhall claim in the main 
the great development of sheep-farming ; and only 10,000 English 
and Scotch. It will thus be seen that with both foreign commerce 
and the staple occupation of the country in the hands of the 
English-speaking people, the small numerical minority in which 
they stand is no disadvantage to the emigrant of either nationality, 
rather, in fact, the reverse, considering the prestige acquired by 
his predecessors. 

Messrs. Mulhall’s pages are crowded with information, not 
always too well arranged, as to all branches of trade and industry 
in Buenos Ayres; but we cannot do better than make a single 





As our readers can imagine, this is not a pleasant story ; in| 
many respects it is a very unpleasant one ; but the writer who can | 
work out the development of a character like that of Grif when | 
first we meet him as Mr. Farjeon has done, is no mere novel- | 
maker, and we trust that before long we may find him manifesting 
equal power in connection with a less gloomy story than that | 
of Grif. 


THE RIVER PLATE.* 

‘Tuts is one of the two volumes compiled by the editors of the | 
Buenos Ayres Standard, with the view of furnishing European | 
readers with full and accurate information as to the resources, | 
industries, and opening for foreign enterprise of the couutries 
adjacent to the Rio de la Plata, and the rivers Parana, Paraguay, | 
and Uruguay. ‘The second volume, relating to the thirteen inland | 


* Handbook of the River Plate. In 2 yols. Vol. I. Buenos Ayres: M.G. and E, T. 
Mulhall, | 


division into two classes of all who may think of migrating 
thither,—people with much capital and people with none. People 
with large capital who go out, though they may be induced to 
think of doing so by statistics and description, can always avail 


| themselves of personal experience, and stand in no need of advice. 


And the matter may be still further simplified by the elimination 
of the classes which Messrs. Mulhall emphatically group together 
as people who are ‘‘not wanted.” ‘They are lawyers and sur- 
veyors, who have to go through two-year courses of study before 
practising ; newspaper reporters, there being no lectures or meet- 
ings to report, even if they know Spanish; clerks, who have little 
chance, unless specially brought out by mercantile houses; ** ua- 
employed gentlemen,” who take a flock of sheep, lose their money 
through not knowing how to manage it, and come back disgusted; 
tradesmen, such as tailors and bootmakers, who are undersold by 
French and Italians; and lastly, ‘‘fast young men,” who invari- 
ably begin by being locked up in the Polizia for drunkenness, and 
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dying in the British Hospital of delirium tremens, and are 
ce to everybody in the meantime. Messrs. Mulhall’s silly 
gneer at the “ proverbial uselessness ” of University graduates, by 
the way, is in bad taste and needlessly introduced. Amongst the 
people who are wanted, we find strong, hard-working, and above 
all steady farm servants, able to stand weather, and knowing 
something of sheep. They can get what Messrs. Mulhall says is 
equivalent to £20 a year, with everything found, and have always 
a prospect of partnership in the flock. If married, their wives 
can earn good wages a3 cooks. There is also a demand for 
unmarried domestic servants, who can, like the preceding, get 
good situations even before learning Spanish. Then speculators— 
with experience, however — are wanted to start paper mills, 
establish omnibus lines, pleasure gardens, and other necessaries of 
a large city. Also, English and Irish doctors are in demand; a 
few good mechanics and printers, as_ well as paper manufacturers, 
The volume before us is a mute but decisive witness 


end by 
a nuisan 


are wanted. 


on this point. ; 
Although sheep-farming is not what it was in the unnaturally 


prosperous days of 1860, when profits ran to 100 per cent., it still 
affords a lucrative result for both capital and hard work. Roughly 
speaking, there are three classes of sheep-farmers,—the man with 
£5,000, who ought to make 10 per cent. on his money with care 
and personal attention ; he who can afford to invest £300 ina 
half of an estancia, or sheep farm, and act as ‘‘meridiano,” looking 
after the estanciero’s share of the flock in return for the land, and 
may thus rise to wealth by a moderate amount of roughing it ; 
and the immigrant without money, who has to begin as a 
“ puestero,” or shepherd, with £30 a year, horse, and provisions, 
and who has at first to rough it out with the flock in rude huts 
out in the open, but who may by steadiness and saving rise into a 
“teriero,” as owner of one-third of the increase of the flock and 
one-third the wool. Thence he may, in three or four years, become 
a “meridiano,” and so on, till he develops into a full-grown 
“estanciero.” ‘The man who starts as a ‘ meridiano” seems to 
combine the maximum of practical experience and consequent 
prospects of success with the least amount of hardship ; but it is 
needless to add that previous knowledge of sheep-farming in any 
shape is no inconsiderable element of success. We can quite 
believe that life in the “*camp” has its charms, especially for 
young men emancipated from the office desk; but we can also 
understand that a sense of its monotony begins to creep over men 
at middle age, and that old estancieros who have retired to Buenos 
Ayres on their means can scarcely bear the thought of it, or any 
association connected with it. As Messrs. Mulhall sum up, 
“Fortunes have been made in the camp, and are still to be made 
by minding sheep. One thing is requisite,—the shepherd must 
stick to his sheep, live very economically, and abhor the sight of a 
* pulperia.” 
Messrs. Mulhall give very full and interesting information as 
to the progress of the various colonies planted in the Argentine 
tepublic, mainly with great success, by Italians, Spaniards, 
Swiss, and other Continental nations. They owe their origin in 
some cases to private capitalists, in others to Provincial Govern- 
ments, and are chiefly engaged in agriculture. The prosperity of 
some of them is marvellous. The Esperanza colony, for example, 
was started in 1856, by a private capitalist ; the Argentine Govern- 
ment bought him out at a profit for £30,000; and the colony 
now contains 1,627 Swiss, German, French, Belgian, and Italian 
inhabitants, owning amongst other stock, 8,000 head of horned 
cattle, 2,500 poultry, 1,700 horses and mules, and selling (in 1865) 
£30,000 worth of produce, after deducting for home consumption. 
Now that the termination of the Paraguayan war bids fair to bring 
about quiet and prosperity, it is more than probable that this 
colonizing system may be renewed by the Argentine Government 
on very advantageous terms for immigrants, the last proposal 
before Congress providing for the settlement, with all necessaries 
and comforts, of 1,000 families of the farming class, to grant land, 
build houses and schools, and to furnish implements, on condition 
of reimbursement after four years by annual payments of one- 
fifth of profits. Surely these facts are worthy of the attention of 
our Emigration Societies. 


WENDERHOLME.* 
Mr. Hamerron, who has gained his spurs in another field, and is 
well known to our readers as an art critic, has perhaps incurred 
Some peril to his reputation by venturing to write a novel. Pro- 
fessional excellence is appreciated by the public, and as the editor 





* Wenderholme : a Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
$ vols. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


of the Portfolio, the author of A Painter's Camp will be regarded as 
the right man in the right place. Whatever he may achieve as an 
artist or writer about art will be estimated by what he has done 
already. Ile has won a position, and although as a man of cul- 
ture he may strive daily to rise to a higher platform, it is enough, 
perhaps, so far as the public are concerned, that he maintain his 
present level. As a novelist, on the other hand, Mr. Hamerton 
must take his chance with the thousand scribblers who supply 
Mudie’s shelves and feed readers of fiction with moderately good 
or wholly worthless sweetmeats. Is Wenderholme a coarse or even 
a superfine article from the novel manufactory, to be bought up 
for use to-day and to be thrown aside to-morrow, or is ita genuine 
work of art, such as can be produced only by a true literary artist ? 
This is the question we have to answer in this article, and in 
attempting to do so we shall regard the author as a Brown, Jones, 
or Robinson, unknown to fame, as a man of whom no one ever 
heard until the publication of this story. 

The suggestive picture of North-country life contained in the 
opening chapters of Wenderholme cannot fail to attract the reader. 
He feels at once that the novelist has a local knowledge of the 
scenes he describes, and that he possesses the power of representing 
them accurately. ‘lhe monotonous existence of the Shayton folk, 
whose time is spent in money-making through the day and 
brandy-drinking at night, and who regard delirium-tremens as a 
natural disease rather than as the result of a hateful vice; the 
peddling, grasping, overreaching ways of men who, without 
education, have gained great fortunes in the mills; the intimacy 
existing between the man who, by lucky speculation or a life of 
parsimony, has achieved wealth, and his relatives who live like 
their fathers, on the borders of penury; the broad dialect used 
in common talk by manufacturers who aspire to be gentlemen ; 
the strong bigotry which attaches more importance to a set of 
dogmas than to purity and moderation of life,—all this is repre- 
sented by the novelist with some exaggeration, perhaps, but with 
considerable force. If we allow the life described at Shayton to 
be characteristic of any spot in Great Britain, we must also grant 
that the dramatis persone sin and suffer in a perfectly natural 
manner. ‘They are not melodramatic representations, but 
homely people such as—apart from the Shaytonian habit of 
dram-drinking—we might expect to meet any day in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, or even much nearer London. From first to last, 
Wenderholme is full of shrewdness and ability ; it contains many 
pregnant sayings, felicitous descriptions of character, a few 
humorous scenes, and some touches of genuine pathos; but in 
spite of this, and more that might be said in its favour, it has 
disappointed us, and will, we think, disappoint most readers. ‘The 
interest excited by the original flavour of the opening chapters is 
not sustained throughout the volumes, for the story is so broken 
into parts that there is scarcely any chapter at which we could 
not lay it aside with very tolerable equanimity. Whether it be 
that the novel has too much matter in it, or that the contents are 
not artistically welded together, certain it is that Mr. Hamerton 
fails to interest us keenly in any one of his characters, while we 
are yet more indifferent about the dcénouement of the plot. The 
first volume, which is, perhaps, the ablest, describes the 
struggles and failures of Isaac Ogden, a retired manufac- 
turer, to resist his besetting sin,—drunkenness. He succeeds 
at last, after having nearly caused the death of his son, 
who is known throughout the story as “‘ little Jacob,” by becoming 
a total abstainer; and if those societies which object to the good 
things of life, because, like all God's gifts, they can be frightfully 
abused, could induce Mr. Hamerton to publish the story of Isaac 
Ogden and his son as a separate publication, they might do good 
service to their cause. Yet the writer, to judge from several 
passages in the tale, knows well how to appreciate a good glass of 
wine and a first-rate cigar. Isaac has a brother, Jacob, who may 
almost be said to have supplanted him as the original Jacob sup- 
planted Esau. ‘The character of this man, whose one thought in life 
is to gain money, and the character of his mother, whose aims, 
although similar, are made less repugnant by a certain kindliness of 
heart, are admirably depicted. Wholly illiterate, Jacob Ogden had 
that keenness ‘‘which always comes from excessively close and 
miuute attention to money matters, and which no other passion or 
occupation ever produces.” He was utterly pitiless, and avowed 
that a man who intends to be rich must have nofine feelings. ‘* Every 
Sunday he prayed that God would forgive him his debts or tres- 
passes, as he forgave his debtors or those who trespassed against 
him; but that was no reason why he should not from Monday 
morning to Saturday night inclusively compel everybody to pay 
what he owed, and distress him for it if necessary.” 





** Our Jacob,” that is to say, Jacob the elder, once, and only 
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once, runs the risk of matrimony; but he escapes from the snare 
by the young lady jilting him, and gains money from the transac- 
tion by threatening her with an action for breach of promise, or 
rather with an action to recover the sums she had induced him to 
spend. ‘The little Jacob who disappears from the first volume 
turns up again in the third, first of all as a boy at Eton, where he 
has been sent by his uncle, who has a notion of making him a 
gentleman, and afterwards, twelve years having intervened, as the 
lover of Edith Stanburne, the only daughter of Colonel Stan- 
burne, the proprietor of Wenderholme, a gentleman of good birth, 
and supposed also to be a man of wealth. Jacob Ogden, who has 
made his nephew the heir to his immense fortune, is at first favour- 
able to this love affair, but on discovering that the Colonel is on 
the verge of ruin, he vows to disinherit him if he pays any more 
attention to Edith. On the bankruptcy of Colonel Stanburne, his 
estate, with the splendid mansion he had recently rebuilt, at a cost 
which proved his ruin, passes to Jacob Ogden, while the former 
master of Wenderholme, after the loss of his estate, and a most 
unnatural estrangement from his wife, who, although she is said to 
love him dearly, is content to hear nothing of him for months, 
becomes a private tutor in France. The wheel of fortune, however, 
changes again before long, and while Jacob the elder becomes a 
harmless lunatic, the principal personages are happily disposed of. 
The love-making between young Ogden and Edith Stanburne is 
of slight interest, the girl’s character being scarcely more than 
a faint sketch; but the attachment between Philip Stanburne, 
a relative of the colonel’s and a stanch Roman Catholic, to Alice | 
Stedman, the daughter of a manufacturer, strong in the Protestant | 
faith, is an interesting though painful episode in the narrative. 

The ability displayed in Wenderholme is unquestionable, yet, as 
we have said, it is a disappointing and even a wearisome story. 
Nothing could well be more inartistic than the construction of 
the novel, and the writer frequently dilates upon trifles with the 
garrulousness of an octogenarian. Indeed, Mr. Hamerton shows 
his weakness as a novelist in the most palpable manner, by print- 
ing in his third volume a chapter of explanations ‘‘ chiefly for the 
convenience of people addicted to the expeditive old practice of 
skipping.” ‘There is certainly much in the tale which may be 
skipped without detriment, but for a novelist to perceive and con- 
fess the necessity of readers dealing thus with his own fiction, is 
frankly to acknowledge its deficiencies as a work of art. We are 
sorry to own that he is right, and that, on the whole, Wenderholme 
must be regarded as a failure. 





THE RIG-VEDA TRANSLATED.* 
WE are very glad to welcome Professor Max Miiller back to his 
old sphere of usefulness, the Vedas. Whatever he writes, whether 
‘on Sanskrit literature or on wider subjects, such as the comparison 
of the language, mythology, or religions of various nations, is sure 
to attract by beauty of style and skill in the art of presentation to 
hearers or readers, and to wiu confidence by the evident basis of 
very various and profound knowledge on which it rests. He has 
thus the power of fuscinating even those who at the outset were 
disposed to rebel against his authority, or to doubt one who shows 
himself so universal a genius. And it cannot be doubted that 
auch that he has written on multifarious topics and in various 
places is prompted by unity of purpose and clear sight of its 
tendency ; so that he may be laying the foundation of a science 
where he appears to be only writing an article for an ephemeral 
publication. ‘This is observable in his various papers and lectures 
on Comparative Mythology, which commenced (if no earlier 
essay has escaped our notice) in articles in the Oxford Essays 
and Edinburgh Review in 1856, and have continued so steadily 
that it becomes clear he can write a full treatise on the 
subject whenever he wishes. At the same time, it is no 
less true that in this age no one can possess universal | 
knowledge, however universal his genius be; and we cannot help 
feeling some misgiving as to a writer who writes of the hitherto 
scarcely explored vast region of the Turanian languages with 
nearly the same confidence as if he were treating the familiar 
Aryan stock. It was not by a preconceived theoretical scheme of 
the surface supposed to be covered by them that the community of 
the Aryan stock was established. Bopp originally compared 
together only the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and German ; 
to these he added in his Comparative Grammar Zend and Lithu- 
anian, and in subsequent parts Slavonic, and in the second edition 
Armenian. So will it probably fare with the languages called by 
Dr. Miiller Turanian; when a few have been proved to form the 


centre of a group, others may be one by one affiliated to them 
but the preliminary generalization will serve no PUrpose exoe ; 
bias the minds of investigators in favour of one result, Pha 
the papers collected under the title of Chips from a German Work. 
ship inspire the reader with very various degrees of confidence 
The workshop is essentially German, and its very chips my : 
therefore be worthy of preservation in a permanent form, ve 
Englishmen, indeed, would think of collecting all these trifles: § 
trifles many, if not most, of them are, when compared with Pe 
earnest work which Dr. Miiller is capable of performing, Some 
perpetuate philological disputes not yet decided, and Worse, per. 
petuate the favour accorded by Dr. Miiller to a new comer, Haug 
and the ill-temper he cherishes against an older investigator of the 
Avesta, Spiegel. Of these we can only say that we should prefer 
to set Ilaug and Spiegel to adjust or fight out their differences, 
but should not accept Dr. Miiller as arbiter; and in ALY Cage 
would rather have been spared his ill-temper. This exhibition of 
himself, and the ‘Turanian essay, show us that Dr. Miiller has 
strong prejudices, and takes a side even on subjects on which, not 
being his special forte, he is not obliged to speak at all. We fey 
constrained therefore to stop our ears to the song of the Siren, tg 
resist the peculiar fascination of his words, and to be led by him 
only where reason assures us he gains strength from contact with 
mother Earth. 

To further fortify this position, we would remark on an inno. 
vation he has introduced in linguistic study. He has invente 
and extensively employed the term ‘ Science of Language.’ Now, 
in English, science is applied to that alone which is the object of 
universal physical law,—the realm of necessity, which besides the 
strictly physical sciences, includes the knowledge of the necessary 
forms of mental ratiocination as exhibited in logic, and the neces 
sary results of human action irrespective of its moral character a 
shown in political science. But with man as a free agent, —with 
the free acts of his mind, his will, his fancy, his conscience—Science 
has nothing to do, and Philosophy occupies its place. Thought 
and language being correlative terms, there can be a true Science 
of Language only in so far as there are ‘Laws of Thought) 
determining only in what lines it must move, but not fixing its 
origin, its first essence, or its ultimate issue. It seems, therefore, 
a retrograde movement to treat language scientifically rather than 
philosophically, as did W. von Ilumboldt and the Schlegels, And 
now, as if the “‘Science of Language” were not enough novelty 
in nomenclature, we are threatened by Dr. Miiller with a 
“Science of Jeligion,” which above all else belongs to the free and 
unprescribed action of the human soul, and cannot be reduced to 
the formulas of science, unless, indeed, by Buckle’s art of taking 
averages,—which proves nothing. Even on his own subjects, then, 
we find Dr. Miiller free neither from rash generalizations, prejudice, 
nor shallow philosophy. 

We recall these matters in no unfriendly spirit towards Dr. 
Miiller himself, and certainly not towards this work. If he some- 
times errs when he wanders into less known regions, into which 
it is only natural his great learning should tempt lim, he is always 
at home in the Vedas. His constant employment since 1848 has 
been editing for the East India Company the original text of the 
Rig-Veda with the commentary of Sayana; and only extensive 
study of those sacred writings could have made this appointment 
possible. ‘The bulky quartos of closely printed Sanskrit text attest 
his vast energy, and the last is not yet published. ‘The industry 
would have been great were the book a Mahabharata or other 
work written in ordinary Sanskrit ; but how shall we estimate it 
when we take into account the fact that the very language had to 
be in large measure recovered, partly by the help of, but quite # 
often in spite of the dicta of Hindu grammarians; that the requite- 
ments of the prosody were to be discovered; and that the mytho- 
logical basis of the hymns could only be reached by the most 
careful collation of the hymns themselves,—by a process, in short, 
which seems to involve little less than reading through this 
gigantic literature, and remembering every peculiar phrase, 80 38 
to be able to bring it forward at the proper time for comparison 
with other phrases which may elucidate it or which may be eluci- 
dated by it? Then consider the self-restraint imposed on aa 
editor who had simply to produce the best possible text of this 
book, but could not append his own translation, necessary as the 
latter must often be to justify his text, or to prevent others from 
suspecting him of misprinting or defective scholarship! We might 
add many other points to strengthen our position that Dr. Miiller has 
achieved one of the greatest works of this century, in the midst of 
difficulties lying partly in the nature of the work itself, but perhaps 
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ope hand, servility to the native commentators when they 
not to understand the antique language, and on the other, 
unauthorized tampering with the text, which might often be thus 
“ improved ” to the admiration of readers. 

But now, in this translation, Dr. Miiller can have his say freely. 
If the translation is not itself sufficient justification of his readings, 
he can fortify it by critical notes; if it assumes unheard-of mean- 
ings, OT contains @7a5 Asyomsves of doubtful meaning, hecan present 
along array of passages in his defence. In his introduction he 
enters very minutely into the principles that he laid down and 
carried out in his edition. ‘This introduction is one of the most 
remarkable literary pieces justificatives we have ever seen. It would 
seem absolutely exhaustive. It seems that every word has been 
jooked at through a microscope, and been made to yield informa- 
tion, not of its formation only, but of its meaning and shades of 
meaning traced through a long list of passages where it occurs, to 
say nothing of its prosody and accent; and the statements of the 
Indian grammarians and commentators are at the same time 
treated with respect such as might satisfy the most conservative, 
though in the end often abandoned for what a modern philologist 
cannot but regard as more philosophical. Dr. Miiller’s views, 
indeed, have been gaining in strength and originality as he pro- 
eceded. At first inclined to study the Indian commentators, and 
to believe that no secure principle could be reached except by a 
preliminary perfect acquaintance with them (which he still holds), 
be now has gained suflicient strength to be able in large degree to 
dispense with their aid, to see their ignorances and shortcomings, 
and to read the original text for himself with larger views of lan- 
guage and prosody, and hence to produce a new translation not 
based mainly on Siyana’scommentary. ‘Ihus he is enabled to say, 
without the arrogance which the words seem to convey :— 


“When somo twenty years ago I decided on undertaking the first 
edition of the two texts and the commentary of the /tig- Veda, I little 
expected that it would fall to my lot to publish also what may with- 
out presumption be called the first translation of the ancient 
sacred hymns of the Brahmans........ It may sound self- 
contradictory if, after confessing the help which I derived from 
these translations, I venture to call my own the first transla- 
tion of the /ivy.Veda. The word ‘translation,’ however, has many 
meanings. I mean by translation, not a mere rendering of the 
hymns of the 2iy-Ved« into English, French, or German, but a full 
account of the reasons which justify the translator in assigning such a 
power to such a word, and such a meaning to such a sentence. I mean 
by translation a real deciphering, a work like that which Burnouf per- 
formed in his first attempts at a translation of the Avesta,—a traduction 
raisonnée, if such an expression may be used. Without such a process, 
without a running commentary, a mere translation of the ancient hymns 
of the Brahmans will never lead to any solid results. Even if the trans- 
lator has discovered the right meaning of a word or of a whole sentence, 
his mere translation does not help us much, unless he shows us the 
process by which he has arrived at it, unless he places before us the 
pieces justificatives of his final judgment. The Veda teems with words 
that require a justification. . . . It was out of the question in a transla- 
tion of this character to attempt either an imitation of the original 
rhythm or metre, or to introduce the totally foreign element of rhyming. 
Such translations may follow by and by; at present, a metrical transla- 
tion would be only an excuse for an inaccurate translation.” 


To the first few hymns Dr. Miiller has appended the translations 
of Wilson (based on Sayana), Langlois, and Benfey. ‘The dis- 
erepancy between them is sometimes enormous, and suggests the 
immense difficulties in determining the sense, which our translator 
80 candidly admits. While Wilson’s work is very prosy, suggest- 
ing the idea that it is the translation of a commentary rather than 
of a poem, and Langlois’ is evidently barely more than guess-work, 
Benfey’s has a more scholarly character, and agrees with Miiller’s 
more often than the others. The new one, however, would be 
recognized even without its lengthy pieces justificutives as the best 
of all, —most idiomatic, most pregnant with wisdom and continuity 








of sense, and yet not obscuring any real harshness or obscurity of 
the origiual. Dr. Miiller arranges this new edition according | 
to the deities addressed, and not in the traditional order. * By | 
this process,” he says, “I believe a great advantage is gained. 

We see at one glance all that has been said of a certain god, and | 
we gain a more complete insight into his nature and character. 
Something of the same kind had been attempted by the original | 
collectors of the ten books, for it can hardly be by accident that 
each of them begins with hymns addressed to Agni, and that these | 
are followed by hymns addressed to Indra.” ‘The present first 

Volume is entirely occupied with eleven in the first book addressed | 
to the Maruts. It is important to note, what the title omits, that | 
this book is an edition as well as a translation. It contains the 
Sanskrit text in Roman characters; and it is given in the Pada } 
form, which allows each word to stand by itself, instead of joining | 
the words according to the euphonic laws known as Sandhi, or 

Composition, which is the peculiarity of the Sanhita form of text. | 
This is a deviation from the same author's edition of the Rig-Veds, 4 


which contained the Sanhita text. He admits that it is difficult 
to decide on their relative antiquity, and that sometimes the Pada 
presupposes the Sanhita text, but says that “ neither the Pada nor 
the Sanhiti text, as we now possess them, represent the original 
text of the J’e/a. Both show clear traces of scholastic influences. 
But if we try to restore the original form of the Vedic hymns, we 
shall certainly arrive at some kind of Pada text rather than at a 
Sanhiti text ; nay, even in their present form, the original metre 
and rhythm of the ancient hymns of the Rishis are far more per- 
ceptible when the words are divided, than when we join them 
together throughout according to the rules of Sandhi.” 

While we wonder at the facility and telling expressiveness 
which Dr. Miiller has gained and used for years in a language not 
his own, we yet occasionally observe faults which prevent his pass- 
ing muster as a true master of English style. Ile has so nearly 
attained perfection that it is a pity he should not advance a little 
further ; and we are persuaded he could do so if he were warned of 
the necessity. Ilis tendency is towards a redundancy which 
savours more of the penny-a-liner than of the elegant writer 
or the careful speaker; and we meet with repetitions which 
weaken the sentence. We enter, too, a deliberate protest 
against the introduction of unmeaning compound terms like 
“intercomparison” into our language. Comparison by itself 
denotes the laying together and examining side by side of any 
number of things; and the prefix ‘x‘er seems to us in all conceiv- 
able cases simply otiose. Dr. Miiller is particularly fond of this 
word: ‘a complete ‘vfercomparison of all passages in which the 
same words and the same phrases [why not ‘ie same words or 
phrases 7} oceur ;” “ which would not always stand the test of an 
intercomparison of all passages.”” When the Latins content them- 
selves with a collatio locormm, why should we call it what is equiva- 
lent to an /ntercollutio?, As a German, Dr. Miiller might like to 
write eine Untereinandervergleichung, but as an English writer he 
ought to content himself with plain comparison. 

We give one short hymn asa specimen. It is one of the most 
intelligible, but none can be fully understood without the com- 
mentary :— 

“Hymn To AGNI (THE Gop oF Fire) AND THE Maruts (THe Srorm-Gops)- 

“1, Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for a draught of milk; 
with the Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

“2. No god, indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might of thee, the mighty 
one; with tho Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

“3. They who know of the great sky, the Visve Devas without guile ; 
with the Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

“4. The wild ones who sing their song, unconquerable by force; with 
the Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

“5. They who are brilliant, of awful shape, powerful, and devourers 
of foes ; with the Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

“6, They who in heaven are enthroned as gods, in the light of the 
firmament; with the Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

“7, They who toss the clouds across the surging sea ; with the Maruts 


come hither, O Agni! d } ; 
“8. They who shoot with their darts across the sea with might ; with 


the Maruts come hither, O Agni! ; 
“9, I pour out to thee for the early draught tho sweet (juice) of Soma; 


with the Maruts come hither, O Agni!’ 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS AND THE 
ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS.* 

Ir is well that the best writings of Hazlitt should be reprinted in 
a popular form. ‘They will prove the joy of students, and of all 
lovers of fine literary workmanship, even if they fail to attract 
the public. Popularity, indeed, which never reached Hazlitt in 
life, is not likely to be extended to his books now that he is gone. 
He is a critic of a high order, acute, forcible, imaginative ; but 
just as his life was led apart from the common ways ef mea, so 
are his works adapted to win almiration from a few, rather than 
to gain appreciation from the bulk even of well-educated readers. 
The present generation knows but little of Hazlitt as a man, and 
less of him asa writer. ‘That he was the friend of Charles Lamb 
and of Leigh Hunt; that he belonged to the once famous Cockney 
school; that there was something strange and unpleasant about his 
married life ; that he received hard blows from the Quarterly and 
from Blackwood, and gave as hard blows in return ; that he was a 
thorough “good hater;” that he united to a strong will and 
powerful imagination great acerbity of temper and political intol- 
erance; and that he wrote a number of books on a vast variety of 
subjects, some of which are out of print, while few retain any hold 
upon the public, —this is all they kaow or care to know of a man 
who, despite much intellectual perversity, was once (perhays is 
still) the most suggestive and appreciative of English critics. It 
must be confessed that Llazlitt did more harm to his literary 
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reputation than was ever done by his enemies. Like Haydon, he 
was a man of large ambition and disappointed hopes, and his 
failures, instead of making his heart stronger, corroded it. 
Although a Dissenter and a Liberal, he had little toleration for 
those who differed from him, and if it can be justly said that no 
man ever uttered truer things in criticism, it must be added that 
no modern critics, not even Wilson and Lockhart in their most 
pugnacious days, ever gave utterance to opinions more eminently 
unjust. I1azlitt is continually denouncing prejudice and party 
spirit, yet it was Hazlitt who said, ‘A Tory is not a man, 
but a beast.” He sneered at Gifford for being low-bred 
and self-taught, he traduced Burke and Pitt, Wellington 
and Canning, Paley and Wilberforce, Wordsworth and Southey, 
and abused Sir Walter Scott in a single sentence, but a sentence 
two pages long. Lut if in politics his passion got the better of 
his judgment—in proof of which witness his absurd eulogy of the 
First Napoleon—there was a region into which party hatred and 
perverse misconceptions seldom entered, and in that region his 
spirit was serene, his judgment unclouded, his appreciation of 
genius generous and comprehensive. There are few things 
pleasanter in Hazlitt’s writings than the egotism that pervades 
them, and in this egotism we find nothing so charming as the 
passages in which he links the associations of places to the 
memories of the past, to the pleasure derived from books or from 
intercourse with great men. We like to hear him relate how he 
stayed up half the night at an inn at Bridgwater to read Paul and 
Virginia, how he sat down to a volume of the new “ Eloise” at the 
inn at Llangollen over a bottle of sherry and a cold chicken, with 
what pleasure he perused the Astronomical Discourses of Chalmers 
under the apple trees at Burford Bridge, or with what keen youth- 
ful delight he took his first walk with the first poet he had ever 
known, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

“Tf,” he said, “I had the quaint muse of Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, 
I would write a sonnet to the road between Wem and Shrewsbury, and 
immortalize every step of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. I would 
swear that the very milestones had ears, and that Harmer Hill stooped, 

with all its pines, to listen to a poet as he passed... .. On my way 
back, I had a sound in my ears, it was the voice of Fancy; I had a light 
before me, it was the faco of Poetry. The one still lingers there, the 
other has not quitted my side! I had an uneasy, pleasurable sensation 
all the time, till I was to visit him. During those months the chill 
breath of winter gavo mo a welcoming; the vernal air was balm and 
inspiration tome. The golden sunsets, the silver star of evening lighted 
me on my way to new hopes and prospects. J was to visit Coleridge in 
the Spring.” 

Hazlitt sighs over the days that are gone as he recalls this youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and many of his finest writings are pervaded by a 
similar tone of melancholy which attracts the reader involuntarily, 
and charms him all the more as this vein of sentiment is often 
found where it is the least expected. If we see how unjust the 
critic can sometimes be, how bitter, how almost malignant, we see, 
too, the passionate tenderness of the man, and are drawn towards 
him by a strange bond of sympathy. Here is one such passage, as 
characteristic as it is beautiful,—a cry after his departed youth :— 

“Oh, that I could be but one day, one hour, nay, but for an instant, 

what then I was; that I might as in a trance, a waking dream, hear the 
hoarse murmur of tho bargemen, as the Minster tower (of Peterborough) 
appeared in the dim twilight, come up from the willowy stream, sounding 
low and underground like the voice of tho bittern; that I might paint 
that field opposite the window where I lived, and feel that there was a 
green, dewy moisture in the tone, beyond my pencil’s reach, but thus 
gaining almost a new sense, and watching the bustle of new objects 
without me; that I might stroll down Peterborough bank (a winter's 
day) and see tho fresh marshes stretching out in endless level perspec- 
tive (as if Paul Potter had painted them), with the cattle, the wind-mills, 
and the red-tiled cottages gleaming in the sun to the very verge of the 
horizon, and watch the field-fares in innumerable flocks gambolling in 
the air and sporting in the sun, and racing before the clouds, making 
summersaults, and dazzling the eye by throwing themselves into a 
thousand figures and movements; that I might go, as then, a pilgrimage 
to the town where my mother was born, and visit the poor farm-house 
where she was brought up, and lean upon the gate, where she told me 
she used to stand when a child of ten years old and look at the setting 
sun! I could do all this still, but with different feelings.” 
Sometimes, however, when he would seem to be absorbed with 
passion, one cannot avoid a slight suspicion of insincerity. In his 
** Liber Amoris,” says De Quincey, * he threw out his clamorous 
anguish tothe clouds, and to the winds, and to the air ;” which may 
be true enough, but it detracts a little from the romance of the story 
when we remember that he sold his ‘‘ anguish ” to a publisher for 
£100. 

We agree with De Quincey that Hazlitt was not a great thinker. 
He wanted breadth and he wanted ballast. He betrays the 
defects so often to be met with in self-educated men, prejudice, 
passion, and what may be best described perhaps as a provincial 
narrowness of view. No one, for instance, of comprehensive intel- 


had exercised and disciplined his mind in any of the 
regions of thought could have descended without pain ang loath. 
ing into the noxious atmosphere which Hazlitt but too wel] loved 
to breathe. We do not, then, turn to Hazlitt asa Master from 
whose pages we may gather precious stores of wisdom, but rather 
as to a shrewd and sympathetic critic who has searched with keen 
eye into the secrets of books and men; as to a judge capable of 
appreciating all excellence that he did not resolutely set himself tg 
despise. 

The volume before us, comprising two series of lectures, wil] afford 
the reader who is ignorant of Hazlitt a very fair estimate of his 
powers. He has written better things than can be found here 
but he has written much also of an inferior mark ; and if some of 
the criticisms on our poets and humourists appear in the present 
day to lack originality, it is probably because many of the mo 
luminous remarks of the lecturer have been accepted and adopted 
by more recent writers. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Story of the Gospels. By the Rev. W. Pound, M.A. 2 vols, 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Pound’s volumes are another elaborate attempt at 
harmonizing the narratives of the Four Evangelists. He places them 
together in a continuous story. This he gives in a new translation, not, 
it should be said, without often finding much help in his task from the 
use of a more exact rendering. For the convenience of the student, 
there is added the original, arranged in a like continuous narrative, 
From the point of view from which we are accustomed to regard the 
Scriptures, these harmonies do not possess for us the supreme value 
which they must have to some minds. Yet as careful studies of the 
Gospels they are worth the labour spent on them, and perform a valus- 
ble function, if not precisely the one for which they are intended. We 
are not satisfied by the ingenious explanations which Mr. Pound gives 
us about certain familiar difficulties to which we at once referred. As 
to St. Peter’s denials, for instance, Mr. Pound thinks that there were 
two “series” of denials, each consisting of three. He employs the same 
device with regard to the malefactors crucified with Christ, whom one 
Evangelist, in apparent contradiction to the story of the “ penitent 
thief,” represents as joining in reviling our Lord. He thinks that four 
men were crucified on the same day and at the same place with Christ, 
two of them being ‘ political malefactors’ (xanodpyol), and two ‘ thieves’ 
(A.jordas), All this is very ingeniously argued out, but we cannot 
help thinking that in no one case was any Evangelist aware of all that 
happened. No reader of any one narrative would come to Mr. Pound's 
conclusions. And yet each narrative was meant to have some sort of 
completeness in itself. The difficulty of the double narrative about the 
end of Judas is not, as far as we can see, dealt with at all. We 
can give no idea in our space of the laborious and scrupulous care which 
Mr. Pound has given to his book. Of this our readers must judge for 
themselves, 

The Soldier's Pocket-Book, by Colonel G. I. Wolseley (Macmillan), 
is meant as a guide to the practical business of a campaign. It gives 
hints about commissariat, transport, encampment, care of the sick, 
movement of troops, in fact about countless details of which we do not 
profess to have any special knowledge, which those only who have bad 
actual experience of warfare could give or are capable of criticizing. 
All that we can say is that the book appears to such inspection as 
we have been ablo to give very complete, and that it has a very 
convenient and seviceable look. We may mention, at the same time, 
Outpost Duty, translated by Major-General W. Napier from the French 
of General Jarry. (Chapman and Hall.) General Jarry served under 
Frederick the Groat, and was afterwards at the head of an English 
military college. 

Ourselves: a Series of Essays on Women. By E. Lynn Linton. 
| (Routledge.)—This is a book well worth reading, or, should we rather 
say, very easily to be read. For the most part, it will please men and 
make women angry, for Mrs. Lynn Linton does not spare her own sem, 
| but lays on the lash with an almost savage energy. Yet in one sense it 
is not satisfactory. These questions must be treated with the utmost 
tact and candour; every qualification must be carefully considered; 
sweeping generalizations and rhetorical statements are most carefully to 
be avoided, And our author makes large assertions and rapid dedue- 
tions. We prefer to take as an instance, not one of the verate questions 
between men and women, but one which concerns class and class. We 
read, ‘ There is scarcely a home in England where the kitchen shares 
equally with the dining-room.” Of course, this is true in one sense. 
Take the moderately affluent home as an example. The “dining-room 
| has its three courses, its dessert, and its wine; the kitchen, its plain 
| joint, pudding, cheese, and beer. This is not sharing alike. But how 
| gould it be otherwise? Does Mrs. Linton herself open a bottle of port 
| for her servants when she opens one for her family? But if she means 
that servants do not get very often, we may say as a rule, the same 
| quality of meat, bread, groceries, &c., that is consumed upstairs, we 











lect could have written of Burke as he has written, no one who | make bold to say that she is wrong. In no family which the writer 
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knows intimately enou 
respect js there any other rule. 


vo have to notice in 
a very useful record of the adv 


gh to bo able to judge of its practice in this | the very low estimate of its value which is expressed in the preface. 


Beyond all question there is a large, if silly, public which asks for these 


the Florist and Pomologist (* Journal of Horti- editions, which puts Shakespeare pure and simple under a taboo, and 
ances made in what has | their wants can be supplied at a profit. 


The notes seem sufficient with- 


” Office “OF a . 
culture ee); eat industry, the cultivation of flowers and fruit. Tho | out falling into that common sin of commentators, lengthiness. 


now become a gr 
value of the per a 
jllusteation, the March number giving us 
picture of the “ fa 


of some new vari : : : 
0303. The “fairy apple” is a remarkable instance of the way in which, 


gs the writer says, “ when left to herself Nature fashions an object with- 
out the philosopher's aid, excelling in merit all that he had dreamed of.” 
Infinite pains have been taken in crossing varieties of the cultivated 
apple with the Siborian crab, without getting at any valuable results. 
Bat one of some seeds of the crab sown for getting stocks on which to 
graft ordinary varieties of apples turned out into this new sort, which is 
described as being excellent in flavour, of good keeping qualities, and is 
certainly very handsome in appearance. Human skill must, of course, 
me of the merit of the production, as the male parent of the new 


iodical is further increased by an attractive coloured 


claim so ’ ; 
apple must have been the flower of a cultivated variety. 


Old Stories Retold. By Walter Thornbury. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
These “old stories ” are drawn from the annals of the last hundred and 
fifty years. Some of them, we cannot but think, it would have been 
better to have left them in such oblivion as had happily come over them. 
What is the profit of digging up again the hideous details, so horrible, 
yet 80 common-place, of * The Murder of Mr. William Weare.” Others 
are worth preserving from forgetfulness; such, for instance, is the 
curious “ Life of a Methodist Preacher,” though the “preaching” part 
of his life is hurried over, as compared with his unregenerate experi- 
ences; such, too, though it does belong to the Neowgate-Calendar class, is 
on account of its intrinsic interest, ‘The Wager of Battle,” in which 
Abraham Thornton being accused of the murder of Mary Ashford, 
pleaded “ Not guilty; and I am ready to defend the same with my 
body.” Tho narrative will remove what is, we fancy, a common miscon- 
ception. Thornton had been already acquitted of the murder; quite 
rightly, it would socom, from a review of the evidence. By an obsolete 
statute he was put upon his trial again, and the ingenuity of his counsel 
in using another obsolete statute to secure his escape was not, after all, 
a hindering of justice. Among matters of present interest we find the 
“Battle of Vinegar Hill.’ Lord Granard should read it. Like most of 
the incidents of “social” wars, it is not a matter for either party to 
speak of with pride. The Irish race have not had many moments of 
triumph, but these they have made conspicuously horrible in the midst 
of a horrible history. 

Proverbs and Comediettas. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (Strahan.)— 
These are little plays “written for private representation.” What we 
have read of them seem somewhat wanting in brilliancy and point, and, 
in our view, the dialogue ought to be uncommonly good, as the acting is 
not unlikely to be uncommonly bad. But there is nothing harmful or 
vulgar about them, and they have tho advantage of being specially con- 
structed for their purpose; the scenery is that of ordinary life, and the 
“cast” of characters is easily made up.——Dr«uwing-Room Plays and 
Parlour Pantomimes (Stanley Rivers) is a volume which appears under 
the care of Mr. Clement Scott, and to which a number of distinguished 
writers of farce, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. J. P. Simpson, 
Mr. T. Hood, and others, have contributed. What these gentlemen 
write ought to be very amusing; between them they provide for a great 
part of the annual consumption of jokes in London. To the writer per- 
sonally this sort of fun is dreary beyond description ; but he does not 
set up for a judgo of it. Charades en Action, par J. A. L. Kunz (Seton 
and Mackenzie, Edinburgh), affords an opportunity of combining instruc- 
tion with amusement. You act your charade and learn French at the 
same time, 

Sidney Bellew. By Francis Francis, 2 vols. (Tinsley.)—This is a 
series of sporting experiences in the Highlands, with occasional anec- 
dotes gathered from other sources, joined together by a thread of story. 
The “sporting” part is good. Here Mr. Francis, who has a special 
reputation as a writer on angling matters, is at home; his descriptions 
are often good and spirited, and will be found a pleasant solace at a time 
When Parliaments, and Law Courts, and the world generally havo still 
many months between them and the summer holidays. The story is 
but of moderate quality, with, if we may hint it, a little too much of 
the hard drinking which wearies one in the Noctes Ambrosiane, and 
somewhat sensational withal. We must give our readers one story 
of the “drouthie Dominie,” whom his wife endeavours to frighten into 
better courses by the apparition of a ghost, who says, “* Wratched mon! 
this is the rassurraction.” ‘“Is't gen’ral noo? Is’t gon'ral? or are ye 

Joost danderin’ aboot alane ?” 





We have to acknowledge a very handsome edition of Shakespeare's 
Works, 3 vols. (Cassell and Co.) It has been annotated by Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke, two well-known labourers on the text of Shake- 
Speare, and illustrated by the pencil of Mr. H.C. Selous. The editors 
have followed the plan of “ Bowdlerizing ” the poet, though not with so 
Unsparing a hand as the original Bowdler used. In particular, they 
omit the whole of the play of Titus Andronicus, without much 
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Christabel Kingscote. By Emma Marshall. (Seecleys.)—This is a 


a very tempting-looking | pleasant tale, well written, with some especially bright little sketches of 
iry apple,” that for the present month a representation | North-Devonshire scenery. We can recommend it to readers who want 
jeties of fuchsias about as large as moderately-sized | a story told with a religious feeling that is decided, but not obtrusive, 


and not without an admixture of secular interest, and who can be 
satisfied without strong sensations. We find only one thing that we 
must protest against in the book, and that is where the model parson 
says, “ What a delusion University training is when a man is to go 
into the Church, as they call it!” Better, anyhow, than the training of 
theological colleges, if we are to have “men” in the Church, as English 
parsons still for the most part are, we may say. Heirs of the Soil, 
by Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn (Moffat), is, as may be guessed, a story of the 
“Trish land question.” It is written from the Protestant tenant-right 
point of view, by a person who seems to be at home in her subject. 
Sunbeam Stories (Lockwood) are the work of a writer who won a well- 
earned reputation by a charming little tale, “A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” The book before us is not equal to that, but it is very 
pretty, nevertheless. German Tales, by Berthold Auerbach (Simpson 
Low and Co.), are translations of that writer's early studies in tale- 
writing. They are of a reflective, didactic kind, prosy, we might 
almost be inclined to call them, did they not possess that charm of a 
perfect truthfulness which never permits the reader to grow really 
weary. Ono only reflects that in Germany they must have a great deal 
more time to live their life in, if they can find leisure so to philosophize 
and moralize. In * Erdmutha,”’ the last tale of the volume, there is moro 
action and plot, and most English readers will probably prefer it to the 
rest, but all are sweet and pleasant. Mr.C. C. Shackford, who translates 
them, also gives a short sketch of Auerbach’s literary life. 

Christopher Kenrick; his Life and Adventures. By Joseph Hatton, 
2 vols. (Bradbury and Evans.)—Mr. Kenrick writes the story of his 
life, which is mainly that of a writer for the press, and reads it as he 
writes, to an audience of his own family, with whose comments, &c., we 
are favoured. The plan has been followed before by Lord Lytton, as 
indeed one of the young people ingenuously remarks, and more recently 
by Mr. Helps. But it is only very well-established favourites of the pub- 
lic that can take such a liberty with their readers. And Mr. Kenrick's 
young people certainly do not talk as well as the Caxton family, or the 
inimitable Sir John Ellesmere. The tale itself has plenty of interest. 
Had it been shortened by these superfluous chapters, and by some still 
more unjustifiable “extracts from my diary,” which are nothing more 
than bits out of the Annual Register, the book might have been re- 
duced to one volume, and we might have accorded to it a less conditional 
praise. As it is, we can recommend it to our readers, knowing that they 
keep in their own hands the supreme power of “ skipping.” 

The Ritual af the Altar, containing the Office of Holy Communion, Se 
according to the Use of the Church of England, edited by the Rov. Orby 
Shipley (Longmans), is, we need not say to those who know Mr. 
Shipley’s works, something wholly different from what it professes to 
be. We take one instance. We find on p. 136 a collect, epistle, and 
gospel for the “festival of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 
Now there is not a shadow of authority for this festival being included 
in those of “the Church of England.” It is not even amongst what 
Wheatley calls the “ Romish festivals.” Who on earth is Mr. Orby 
Shipley, that he takes upon himself to construct an imaginary “ use” 
out of any materials that he may happen to find? It really is grossly 
impertinent. 

We have received a publication of the “ Art Union of London,” a set 
of twenty very spirited illustrations by Mr. H. C. Selous of Mr. Charles 
Kingsley’s “‘Hereward the Wake.” The public taste has taken 
another direction since the day when not a few voices hailed Mr. Selous 
as “the coming man” of art, but he always draws with vigour, and 
puts character into his figures, if not into his faces. 

Ederline: a Legend, by C. L. P. (Hatchards), is not easy to read; old- 
English is rather worse than MS., and, though tolerably fluent verse, 
scarcely repays the trouble. E. A. S.’s illustrations are of moderately 
good quality, excepting the figures, which are very stiff. 

Mr, J. I. B. Latrobe's Hints for Six Months in Enrope (Lippincott and 
Co., Philadelphia, U.S.; Triibner and Co., London), may be found a 
useful guide not only for his American countrymen, but also for English 
travellers. Belgium and Holland, Handbook for Travellers (Karl Bae- 
deker, Coblentz; Williams and Norgate, London), is one of a well-known 
series, which it is sufficient only to mention. 

Among scientific and technical works we have to acknowledge Dr. 
Odling’s Six Lectures on Carbon (Longmans), reprinted from the Chemical 
News, with notes by Mr. Crookes. These lectures were delivered toa 
juvenile auditory. A Dictionary of Scientific Terms, by P. Austin 
Nuttall, LL.D. (Strahan), including words used in the various branches 
of natural philosophy, mechanical science, &c. A cheaper edition 
of Sir H. Marsh's Clinica! Lectures (Moffat, Dublin). Sciography, by 
R. C. Puckett, M.D. Dr. Puckett writes with the practical experienco 























loss, it must be confessed, to the reader, though we cannot coincide with | gained in the Bath School of Art. ——The L/ements of Building Construc- 
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Ryan (Cassell). 
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mortality. 





Calcutta hospital. 


any stimulant. 
warm. Both drugs and stimulants are, 





and Co.), a text book for the practice in our Indian Courts ; 
edition of Mr. J. B. Vacher’s Stamp Digest. 

Dr. Beard has written A Muaaual of Christiana Evidence. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.) —The principal feature of the book is an examination 
of M. Renan's “ Vio de Jésus.” It would have been better, perhaps, to 
have omitied the personal notices of that writer, though Dr. Beard’s 
criticism, while very hostile, does not seem uncandid or bitter. The 
whole book is put together with much industry, and contains a mass of 
facts which we would gladly have had, if they had been selected with 
more judgment, and put in a moro attractive shape. 

Among devotional books we may mention A Devotional Commentary 
on St. Matthew, translated from the French of Quesnel (Rivington) ; 
Prayers, Ancient and Modern, adapted to Pamily Use (Seeleys), a 
selection made with catholic liberality from ancient sources, from the 
works of the Reformers, from Anglican, and from Evangelical divines; 
Forms of Prayer and Praise for Private Use, by Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
Lyttelton (Parker), which are tinged by a High-Church feeling, but 
seem free from extravagance; Ze Congregational Psalmist, edited by 
Rey. H. Allon (Hodder and Stoughton), a book not insignificant at the 
present tiie, as it contains the Psalms arranged for chanting; alsoa 
new edition of Congregational Church Music (Hodder and Stoughton). 

Mr. C. J. White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy 
(Claxton and Co,, Philadelphia, U.S. ; Sampson Low and Co.) is a text- 
book in the construction of which the latest authorities appear to have 
been carefully consulted, and which is furnished with very convenient 
tables. Mr. W. T. Read’s Theory of Navigation and Practical 
Astronomy (Bell and Daldy) is more entirely technical and practical. 
Mr. Read has hal the experience of head-master on board H.M.S. 
Worcester.——In other branches of scionce we have Mr. C. H. Gill's 
Chemistry for Schools (Walton). Some of our readers may find it useful 
to know that the first twelve chapters of this book will furnish what is 
required in the matriculation examination of the University of London, 
An Introduction to the Science of Heat, by T. A. Orme (Groom- 
bridge), and Dr. Lankester'’s Vegetable Physiology (Cassell and Co.)—— 
In mathematics we have a valuable collection of Muthematicul Problems, 

by Joseph Wolstenholme (Macmillan). Mr. Wolstenholme is well 
known as a mathematician of very great excellence to all Cambridge men, 
and to many outside the limits of that University. The volume before 
us contains more than sixteen hundred original examples constructed 
by the author in the course of a very considerable experience gained 
as an examiner and teacher. An Elementary Course of Theoretical aud 
Applied Mathematies, by R. Wormell (Groombridge), specially adapted 
for the examination of the University of London; and one of Mr. 
Todhunter’s admirable series MWeasuration fir Beginners (Macmillan). 
We have also received A Yext-Book of Geography, by J. Douglas 
(Oliver and Boyd), and A Refer nce- Book of Modern Gi ography, by A. 








The Analogy of Sound and Colour, by J. D. Mac- 
A second edition of /Zospitalism and 
Zymotic Diseases, by E. Kennedy, M.D. (Longmans.) This book contains 
some very interesting facts on the important subject of hospital 
In the same connection may be mentioned Captain Douglas 
Galton’s interesting address On the Construction of Hospitals (Macmillan). 
An elaborate 7veatise on Asiatic Cholera, by C. Macnamara. (Church- 
hill.) Mr. Macnamara writes from Indian experience, being surgeon of a 
We observe that in the first stage of the disease Mr, 
Macnamara would use opium and brandy, that he would continue the 
first in the second stage, administering ice and water, but not brandy or 
In collapse nothing can ba dono except keep the patient 
or at least are likely to be, fatal. 
Infantile Diseases, by S. Norton, M.D. (Churchill). ——In Law we 
have Mr. Neil B. E. Baillie’s Divest of Moohannedan Law (Smith, Elder, 
also a sixth 


ledge of the language.——-M. Paul Baume’s French Syntax pe 
Exercises is intended for advanced students. M. 0. Chardeng) 
First French Course is, as the title implies, a work for bee 
We have also to notice French vonunciation, by “M.A +3 
which is said to be on the plan followed in Reading Mak 

in Spite of the Alphabet, by the same author (Longmans) ; 

M. Paul Guerdon’s Questions French Gon 
| (Longmans).——In Spanish we have one of Mr. Thomas Prendergast, 
Mastery Series (Longmans), a system which very competent jy , 
pronounce to be of the very highest efficiency ; and in Italian, the Devr 
to the Italian Grammar, by 8. V. de Tergolina (Longmans ).— Ag hygl 
to the study of the English language we have Mr. W. W. Skeats’ odin 
of Piers the Plowman (Clarendon Press), furnished with introdyes 
notes, and glossary, and making a very valuable text-book for advanced 
students. For an earlier stage of learning we have Maraj 
with Notes, by E. E. Morris, M.A. (Longmans). A teacher may 
sometimes find it useful to recommend some book for the Privat 
reading of his class. Jfwméon has special attractions, and Mr. 
Morris’s edition would be a useful guide. To the same Class of 
school books, and occupying in an educational course a middle place 
between the two last mentioned, is Mr. J. Hunter's Richard IT, the text 
of Shakespeare's play, with historical illustrations (Longmans) —The 
Grannar of Words, by W. S. Laurie (Longmans), is a book on English 
grammar adapted to children._——Mr. J. Mason gives us a Spelling ang 
Reading-Book (Longmans), which claims the merit of being “ secular® 
We have also received three books of Murby’s Consecutive Narratire 
Series (Murby).—In the same connection we may mention Mr. Isbister's 
Lessons on Elocution and Reading jor Girls (Longmans), and the Oxford 
Reading-Book for Little Children, by the Author of “ Mademoiselly 
Mori’ (Clarendon Press). 

New Eprrions.—Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood makes the twelfth 
volume of the cheap re-issue of Zlugh Miller's Works (Nimmo). It 
treats chiefly of geology, never made more interesting than it was by 
Hugh Miller's graphic pen, but contains also some historical ang 
legendary matter. Sir Henry Bulwer's /Zistorical Characters appears 
in a cheaper form (Bentley). The author tells us that he has intr 
duced various corrections, &c., and gives us a promise, which we need 
not say is very welzome, of another volume on the same subject, inelad- 
ing a memoir of Lord Palmerston.—-We have also received new 
editions of Messiah, the Prince, by J. W. Bosanquet (Longmans), ap 
elaborate examination into the prcphetical part of the book of Daniel; 
of Canon Robertson's How shall we Conform to the Church of 
England? (Murray), containing besides the original work, which was 
published about five-and-twenty years ago, two articles on “ Ultra- 
Ritualism ” that have lately appeared in the (wuarterly Review; 
of Dr. Laycock'’s Jind and Brain (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), a 
inquiry into the “correlations of consciousness and organization”; of 
Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland, by William Allingham (Macmillan), 
which we may recommend as a pleasant variety to the debates on the 
Irish Land Bill; of Scenes from the Life of Jesus, by S. Greg (Edmonston 
and Douglas) ; of the Apostles of Jesus, by Mrs. Clere (Hatchard) ; of the 
Devotional Commentary on the New Testament, by Isaac Williams, B.D. 
(Rivingtons). Dr. Huxley also republishes under the title of Ae 
Introduction to the Classification of Animals part of his Lectures on the 
Elements of Comparative Anatomy (Churehill). Dr. C. T. Williams 
Climate of the South of France (Longmans) has been enlarged to 
take in an account of other wintering s‘ations on the Mediter- 
ranean, with a notice of some places suited for summer residence 
The book is illustrated by a convenient map. Many readers will 
be glad to make acquaintance with Mr. William Cullen Bryant's 
graphic Letters from the East (Sampson Low). The Poetical Works of 
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C. Ewald (Longman); An Elementary Geography sor Schools, vy Dr. A. 
H. Dick (Murby). Of a more special kind are a Geography of India 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), a very full and, we should say, valuable work 
on a subject about which Englishmen for the most part are shamefully 
ignorant; and Lugland at Home, by W. E. Littlewood (Cassell and Co.) 
In An Lusy Elementary Course of Latin (Murby) we notice some 
doubtful examples. Lpistolae scribis will hardly stand for “letters 
to the scribes,” and ‘aimicus with a genitive is not a construction to 
put before beginners. Mr. Jessop’s Greek Accidence (Williams and 
Norgate) has the merit of setting forth what has to be learnt in a very 
clear form, no small advantage, where the learner has to encounter so 
many difticulties as he finds in his Greek grammar. 

Scuoot Books.—A crowd of school books call for notice, a notice 








Oliver Goldsmith (Bell and Daldy) is an’ elegant volume belonging tos 
very welcome re-issue of a very well-known series known as “ The Aldine 
Poets,” originally published by Mr. Pickering. We see another old 
favourite in Leigh Hunt's Zagination and Fancy (Smith and Elder). 
At the same time we may mention the Every-day Book of Modern 
Literature, by G. H. Townsend (Warne), though the volume has not 
appeared before. It contains a number of selections—one for every day 
in the year—from the best English authors. To these are prefixed brief 
notices of the various writers. We have also to acknowledge a first 
volume of Dr. J. F. Jencken's Works, containing treatises on light, 
colour, electricity, and magnetism, edited by H. D. Jencken (Triibuer); 
a fifth volume of the Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini (Smith and 
Elder); second volumes of Sir C. Eustluke’s Materials for a History of 














which, not having either the time or the corpora vi/ia which are needed 


Oil-Puinting (Longmans), and of Mr. S. Browne's Book of the Psalms 


for experiment, wo feel peculiarly unable to make at all distinguishing. | (Bell and Daldy), a most valuable work, containing a new translation 
French ought to be very well taught, if we are to judge from the literary | with introduction and notes, and showing the genuine learning and spirit 


energy of French teachers, or is it not wel 


ll tanght because the methods | of liberal inquiry which distinguish its author; and a third and conclud- 


Would it be better if we had a French | ing volume of Baron Bunsen’s God in History (Longmans). ——Mr. 


are so infinitely various ? 
«“ Primer’? Such books, however, as French Classics, by M. Gustave 
Masson (Clarendon Press), of which we 
would always be useful. M. Masson edits with English notes Racine’s 
and Corneille’s Le Menteur. 


have a second volume before us, 
: 





A nd omaque, 


Crooke's and Dr. Réhrig’s very valuable Practical Treatise on Metal- 
/uryy (founded on the German work of Professor Karl), (Longmans), is 
also completed by a third volume treating specially of steel and fuel. It 
To these are added a! also contains a Supplement, giving the latest mechanical applications of 


chronological table of French dramatic literature, and a life of | scientifie discovery in these branches of knowledge. ‘The work as now 


Twenty Lessons in French, 





Racine. 


and Daldy), are very carefully and elaborately constructed for! of which it would be difficult to estimate tho value. 


by William Brebner (Bell | completed is a contribution to the work and progress of English industry 
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Just published, in post 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
HANDFUL of FLOWERS and WEEDS in PROSE and 
JA VERSE, from a Very Old Portfolio. By the Author of “The False Step and 


the Sisters.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Now ready, in Two Parts, crown S8vo, price 10s 6d. 

[ OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By ALEXANDER 
4 Bary, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Parts 

may be had separately :— 
Part I. DEDUC 
Part IL. INDU¢ 
London: LONGMANs, GR 


‘TION, price 4s. 
TION, price 6s 6a. 
=N, and Co., Paternoster row. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
laather’ Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 





MAN who has the “ A BC DESPATCH-BOX,” made by 
t\ > Messrs. JENNER and KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his 
papers in disorder.— A then:rum. 
33 St. James's streot, and 66 Jermyn street, London, S.W. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men, By GeorGe Hopper. 8vo, 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW 
Sremnmetz, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo0, 3s, 


DEDICATED by permission to SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 


The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ewrxe 


Ritcuie, Author of “The Night Side of London,” &. 8yvo. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. In 2 vols, [This day. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A Novel. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “ Faithless, or the Loves of the Period,” 


&e. In 2 vols, 
DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 

By Joun Pomeroy. 3 vols. 

GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. 
“Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols, 

VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
"aaa Trouble,” “Mabel’s Progress,” &. From Al the Year Round. In3 
vols. 

GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 
FARJEON. 

A FOOL’S 


ARCHER, 


AUSTIN FRIARS. 


Geith,” * City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” 
ACQUITTED. A Novel. In 8 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


A 


By the Author of 


By B. Leorotp 


2 vols, 


PARADISE. A Novel. By Tuomas 


3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘* George 


&e. (Vearly ready. 


3 vols. 


(Just ready. 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
On April 30 will be published, price 1s, Part IL. of 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by 8S. L. Fives. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 

of * Pickwick " and “ Copperfield.” 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For MAY. 
1, A RIDE THROUGH YEDO. Ry A. B. Mitford. 
2. ORIGIN of ANIMAL-WORSHIP. By Herbert Spencer. 
3. Mr. DANTE ROSSETTI'S POEMS. By Algernon C. Swinburne, 
4. M. COMTE and POLITICAL ECONOMY, By J. E. Cuirnes. 
. The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By T. E. Kebbel. 


THLE 





5. 

6. ELECTORAL DISABILITIES of WOMEN. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
7. A SHORT REPLY to Mr. MORLEY'S SHORT LETTER. By E. Venturi, 
8. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 


NCIENT TIMBER CONSTRUCLION.—The BULLDER 
i of THIS WEEK, 44. or by post 5d, contains:—View of the Castle of Coburg 
—Picturesque Architecture, with Llustrations—Geometrical Proportions in Archi- 
tecture, with Llustrations—Westward Ho !—Ivory Carving—The Condition of 
Edinburgh, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








Civil Outfitter. PIECES. — Buyers of 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s to 63s each; frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walkiug, 
riding, or dress, from 14s. to 30s.; waistcoats of spring 
materials from 10s Gd to 21s. 

The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Liecutenant's ditto, £36. 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Kuickerbocker Suits, from 21s. Morning Suits, from 
2s. Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, 
from 3ls 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from 14s. | 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for | 


88, 


variety, 
workmanship, or price. 


£100, 





LAMES.of 
ae FOR LADIES. 4 
Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
aud superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 21s; hats, with lace falls, 2ls; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, and 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 Ils 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s: waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 


*ls; scarlet. blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
Shawis, from 15s 6d to 21s. 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
ILLIAM 


\ 


the 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General [ron- 
mongery as Cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 


Black Register Stoves ..........se-cesee+ 
| Bright do., with ormolu ornameuts, 
| Bronzed Fenders ........... 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders . 

Chimney-Pieves, Slate or Marble, 


Fire-Irons (the set of three)......from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 


A L L 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S, BURTON 

inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. 
cvllection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defles competition. 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £17 17s. 
Evwh Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 35 9d per gallon. Mode- 
rateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each; 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 





DIGESTION 


ASHIONS for the PRESENT PENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN MPERFECT 
SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and RANGES, FIRE- IRONS, and CHIMNEY- and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 


WASTING. 

SAVORY and MOORES PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea wheu taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists. —Nore.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade mark on each bottle, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1967. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE axyp BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


above are requested, 


eoeseeesS8 to £9 Ss. 
3 to £33 10s. 
is Gd to £5 12s. 
from £2 14s to £25. 
from £1 12s 6d to 





SORTS and 
invites | 
The 


The prices, com- 


Now ready, Svo, cloth, 2s 6d 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of 
the TEETH A Series of Papers from the 
Lancet and British Journal of Dental Setence By Henry 
Sewi., M.RCS., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London 
Hospital &e. 


Chimneys, 6d 
Lamps of all other 


Ss. BURTON, 


H. 
ae 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 

LONDON...... —_ bb 44, 45 Warwick street, W. i 

22 Cornhill, E.c. 

10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
< 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Cir- 
ments are kept ready fur immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


BRANCHES 





ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W; 1, 
1a, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, With the present Railway 
Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 


distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural 
gia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
each of them, more especia i the first, the prin 
ciples that should guide we are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
welcome, "—Lanecet, 

London: Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, Lt New Bur- 
lington street. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED 


IS GENUINE. 








FLOUR 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 


AND POLSON’S. 





_—* 


i EYLESS 
\ J ATCHES 


Gold, 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
£10 10s 
Silver, £5 be 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrat 
The most reeh 
LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 


£35, £45; 


£21, £50, 


£15 lds, £21, £50, 


£3 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, 


ed Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 


heé assortment of Clocks in London. 








USE ONLY THE 


T 
GLENFIELD 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 


and 6s 6d per 1,000, 


The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High | 


Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 


STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. | 


FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cox 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 64 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most libera] 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper. 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


AUCE.—LEA and 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on a!) 
bottles and labels, 


pronounced by 
Improves the 





BREAKFAST. 
PPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


( VABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIPYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 

64 Ludgate hill, London. 





GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural reduess to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 


| ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 


Polished Steel Crest Dies i 


PERRINS’. | ya 
| kk 


| 


' 
| 


| 


sound and useful,and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
feansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


LAZENLY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 





| in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


0 eS 
The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered, too often pri 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- | 


| wt! rkh’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinit 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

fer the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAE RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to iis 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 5 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Deptt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





The success | 








| JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
) Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


Sige thet. SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
aud the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piecadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Ls. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

{LAST IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
is Gd, 7s 6d, 1Us, and L6s each ; postage, 6d. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTs ~ 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THUROUGHOIT THE 
FORLD. 


WORL 


we 


AUSTRALIAN WINES 
PURE and UNADULTERATED, ; 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness, 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C, ‘ 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, | 
,INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 


pink label; cork branded * Kinahau’s LL Whi 
| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now rezularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Lon loa, W.C, 















SHERRIE S. 

No 1—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich).... 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich).. 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich) 
T. O. LAZENBY. 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 















“TEDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 
strect, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 

Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Origin uly estab- 
lished A.D. 167. 
Claret...at Ls, 
Sherry ... 
Champagne 





18s, 20s, 243, 30s, 36s, to 84s per doz 
24s, 30s, Ss, 42s, 45s, to 603 ,, ,, 
36s, 42s, 48s, 60s, 66s, to 75s 
JURE AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS's. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuive unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark= 
Goat on Shield. 


otass, 


Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 
keepers : : 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. ; 

London Agents, W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 


street, Cavendish square. 


S 


UCCESSFUL and POPULAR 
REMEDY.—The Medical Profession recommend 
the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
in cases of Indigestion Sold in Bottles and Boxes 
from 2s by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 14 
Southampton row, Russell square, London. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Dangerous diseases would not present them- 

selves very often if timely attention were bestowed on 
the first feelings which betray a departure from health. 
How many life-long maladies spring from neglecting 
trifling symptoms! The pimple, readily curable in the 
nursery, becomes, through carelessness, the irremedi- 
able torment of after life. With a knowledge of the 
curative powers of Holloway’s Vintment and Pills, and 
the facility and safety of their application, those who 
fail to use them for extirpating the first seeds of here- 
ditary ailments will have to bear the punishment of 
their folly. Holloway’s ailments will remove eruptions 
of the skin, scorbutic diseases, and scrofula, and heal 















every description of ulcer, sore, wound, or abrasion. 
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(QLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.: 


) Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 11b., $1b., and } lb. Packets. 


)ENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, ‘* Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 





pIVIDENDS 


1 Profitable Investments, 
For STS V ESTMENT CIRCULAR 
soak (post free). 
+< Month's Number now ready, 
i rate pest-paylug and safest Investments. 
MMpITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, Le + en 
1 dip bove Circular a safe, valuable, an 
will find the 800%. liable guide. 
SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
bankers London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 
DACTS, POM SES Ce ni oa 
—FANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
BITERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
jesued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
e Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
ante or on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
wenich may be ascertained at tle Offices of the 
hak 401d Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


A EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT. 


CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
illowing terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 54 per cent.; anc for tive years at 6 per 
cent. per annum ; also for | eriods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of th mpany. 
sia R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C 


















MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Caer OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
Baancu OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
ses, £2,750,000; and im respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £75 






),000, only £75,000 
id up. 

ar Kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 

on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectusand Balance Sheet to be had on application, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


YLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing ... £227,000. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested £1,649, 000, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The NINTH Bonus be declared in Januury, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 
Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE. Actuary and Secretary. 
13St. James's square, London, S.W 
ALF A MILLION 

has been paid by the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Riding, Driving. Walking. Hunting, &c.). 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
st Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
bas been declared, payab! und after IS71L. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oilices, 64 Corn- 
bill, and 10 Regent street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 









Wl. Paid-up capi 21,5 y 
Sol. a capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, : 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


bills payable at Bombay. ( 
Hong Kong, Kandy, } ‘ itius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office, They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 

dia, the purchase and Indian and other 
Securities, the custody of same, the receipt of in 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
% remittances between the above-named depend- 
ences, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
% application at their office. : 


ombo, Foochow, 










ale « 






ce hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street. Loudon, 1870, 
de. 


()XX6 ENATED WATER for 
4 INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
ty the Oxygenat. d Water, the purity of which, added 
Wo the Vital element it « ins, may put roses on the 
Pale cheek or otherwise | to regain healtl 








ry) a) 1 rTarn ‘ “ 7 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candies, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures, 
LONDON-Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 





























— at al - King's, Thread, 
TABLE KNIVES. SE ‘cor SPOONS and FoRKs. | Fiddle rity’ Beaded 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles. = 3s sai Pattern. Patterns. 
—omeenelionie — —— | Tea Spoons ............ per doz./10s 13s 24s 503 
dal ivory, octagon handles, atperdoz 17s) 13s — 6s Od Dessert Spoons & Forks ,, 2Is2 40s 543 
ivory, square, full size ” 20s 1s) 7s Od rable. ” 275|36s 48s) 54s 703 
better, round a . 2s 1S Ys Od 





round handles, strong es 30s 61 | TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. | CAKE BASKETS. 21s. 3 


LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, ate: 
15s, 208, 25 CRUET FRAMES, 


5a, 55a, Gis. 


5s, 5s, 35s, 40s, tix bottles, 22s, 36s, 43s, 60s, 80s. 
oy ¢- [LV ne Mbeya : KNIV ES. Ivory Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
andes, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to Lo) Street Works, Oxford street London ; or Royal Catlery 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, t Works, Sheffield. 
Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Illustrated Catal 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford st: 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





» OOS 


gues post free, 


Shefield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


A T 


DEAN B’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms titted complete 
DEANE’ S—Feniders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—PBeidsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
|, DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
| of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with , DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. | Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wellmade, 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, 2 | DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—(Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- DEANE’S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s, the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kixc Wim Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery every 
variety of style and finish. 

DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated 

DEANE’ S—Lleciro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquer Stands, Cruets, &€. 

DEANE’S—Dirh Covers and Hot-water Dishes 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from Iss 

DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays. in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. C O L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, aud 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps, Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 
\ OOD TAPESTRY 

DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,158. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


R ODRIGUES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Desigued, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters, 

NOTE PAPER 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


E, 


ENVELOPES stamped in 
Gold, 


and 











Py RAGRANT SOA P— 
The celebrated * United Service " Tablet is famed 


INEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
| gig oe Pr Z 1. U a 7 x a I: - A. tor its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
he Medical frofession for thirty years h skin. Manufactured by 


as the best 





approved of this pure solution of Magnesis z = d ; : 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 


ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted others. 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. *,.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Pond - eas — ra 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout OG S.—N A LD I R E'S rA BL E dl 
a MEDICATED SOAP for WASHING DOGS, 

is thus spoken of by many well-known authorities :— 
* No one possessing a Dog of value should be without 


the world. 
NDIGEsS TIO N— 
« Berkeley, September 3, 1869—Gentlemen,—! — Naldire’s Tablet."—EpGar Hanbury, Esq 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for “Harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.” —FRANK 
BUCKLAND, Esq.” 
‘For Flea-killing it is the best Soap we have ever 
employed,”"—Land and Water. 


the great benetit Lhave derived from taking Norton's 
e Naldire’s Tablet."—7he Field. 


Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex 
Sold by all Chemists, price Is, 








cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in_ the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two bottles 








Laboratory, 6 Long Aci 











of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my usual menter « ILDSWORT ahem Gale 
state of health. Please give this publ . for the bene ae se HOLDSWORTH, Lon . . 
fit of those who may thus be afflictes l am, gentle MANU ‘ arts ee ; 

men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of N.B.—Beware of low-priced Imitations, which are 
NOKTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” worthless, 
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Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS; 


OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 


By NICHOLAS -MICHELL. 

“¢The Immortals’ contains grand conceptions of 
the unknown worlds fixed in space.”"—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

“The range of his view is, beyond all doubt, magni- 
ficent.”"—Sun. 

“This is in many respects a remarkable work, and 
calculated to add to Mr. Michell’s well-established 
reputation as one of our best living poets.”—Zondon 
Scotsman, 

“Exquisitely beautiful."— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 











Sin t published, 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


TMHE AUTHENTICITY of JOHN’S 
GOSPEL, deduced from Internal Evidence, with 
Reply to Objections derived from Style, Mode of Teach- 
ing the Style, the Doctrine of the Logos, &c. By the 
Rev. JAMES ORR. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





WORDS THAT HAVE A TALE TO TELL. 
Now ready, 1,009 pp.. price 10s 6. 
Brew ER’S DICTIONARY of 

PHRASE and FABLE, with 20,000 Examples, 
giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to 
Tell. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D., Author of 
“Guide to Every-day Knowledge,” &e., &. 

CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPiINx, London 
York. 





and New 


ROMAN MONUMENTS in the NORTH of ENGLAND. 
Just published, price £1 1s, folio. miform in size with 
* Horsley’s Britannia Romana.’ 


APIDARIUM SEPTENTRIONALE; 


Monuments of Roman 


or, & Description of the 
Rule in the North of Englar . Edited by the Rey. J. 
Cotirnawoop Bruce, LL.D., for the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Part I. (to be 


completed in Three Parts), with numerous Illustrations, 

Newcastle: Published for the Society by WILLIAM 
Dopp, 5 Bigg Market, who will supply copies, carriage 
free, on receipt of Post-Office order for the amount. 


8vo, cloth, 930 pages, 16s. 


HRONOLOGY (the DICTIONARY 
OF); or, Historical and Statistical Register, 
alphabetically arranged, and having the information 
brought down to 1869. By W. H. OVERALL, F.S.A,, 
Librarian to the Corporation of the City of London. 
London: WILLIAM TrGa@, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
GENERAL GAZETTEER, | or 
Compendious Geographical Dictionary. Con- 


taining Descriptions of every country in the known 
World, with their Towns, People, Natural Productions, 
&e. The whole revised and corrected by A. G, 
FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 





Just published, royal 8vo, price £1 5s. 

A SUPPLEMENT to PETERS- 

DORFF'S CONCISE PRACTICAL ABRIDG 

MENT of the COMMON and STATUTE LAW. 
Comprising the Cases, Statutes, and Rules of Court from 
1863 to 1870. With a Synopsis of the Bankruptcy 
Imprisonment and Repeal Acts, and Rules of 1s69 

*,* The Work complete to 1870, 7 vols. royal Syo, £8. 

“ * Common-Law Library in itself.” 

London: BUTTERWORTHS, aud SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. 





This day, large feap. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 

HRISTENDOM, SKETCHED from 
J HISTORY in the LIGHT of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. By CHARLES GrrpLESTONE, M.A, Rector of 
Kingswinford. Staffordshire; author of a Commentary 

on the Old and New Testaments. 
CONTENTS:—Chap. 1. Christendom; 
Secondary Ch : 7: Introductory.—2. In Embryo 
Centuries 1, F Ascendant, Impe rial, Century 4, 
—4. Eastern rt W estern, Centuries 5-6.—5. Eastern, 
in the Mahometan Era. Centuries 7-S.—6. Western, 
and Papal. Centuries 7-8, The Dark Ages. Cen- 
turies 9-14.—S8. In the Era of the Reformation. Centu- 
ries 15-16.—9. Papal and Protestant. Centuries 17-15. 
—10. In the Nineteenth Century. Century 19.—I1. 
English, in the pres ent Era, A.D. 1870.—12. Tested by 
Holy Scripture: Conclusion, 
London : SAMPsoN Low, 

Fleet strect. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
ie square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 


the Domain of 








of, 


188 


Son, and MARSTON, 












a Aateiiieh Boe ceen te EF ath anivenen tan of | * Tomahawk Thro ing: 
£6: Life Membership, £26 °° po eee Oe HNIC. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to | ——— 
town members. Reading-room open from Te *n to half- | CY EA ASIDE.—MI D- « sp RI NG.— 
past § Six. S 

Prospectus on applic nm. Catalogue (new edition), ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully loe ated on the 
pr ice 158; to members, 10s bi margin of the SEA, and very enjoyable in anon 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, | SPRING, Address, J. BOUN, Ufracombe, North Devon. 





QUARTERLY 
No. 256, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


"« 


1. The ENGLISH BIBLE. 

2. LANFREY'S NAPOLEON, 

3. The WELSH CHURCH. 

4. Mr. FROUDE'S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

5. The EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 

6. Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE. 

7. NON-HISTORIC TIMES 

8. ANNALS of an EVEN TFUL LIFE. 

9, GOVERNMENT DEALING with IRELAND. 


__ Joun MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


HE NORTH BRITISH RE VIEW, 
No. CIIL., for APRIL, is now ready. 
SONTENTS. 
1, The CHURCH POLICY of CONSTANTINE. 
2. EARL GODWIN and EARL HAROLD. 
3. The EARLY AUTHORSHIP of SHAKESPEARE. 
4. The WILL and FREEWILL. 
5. JANE AUSTEN. 
6. PARTIES and POLITICS of MODERN RUSSIA. 
7. The HOME POLICY of the SESSION. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London: Published for EDMONSTON 
by WILLIAMS and NoORGATE, Henrietta street, 
Garden. 


& DOUGLAS 
Covent 





Just published, price 6s. 


i inges SUSLIS REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. 


New Series. 


1. JAMES and FALSE BRE THREN, 







2. INDIAN THEISM. 

3. FRA PAOLO SARPT. 

4. Mr. RENOUF’S REPLY on POPE HONORIUS. 
5. Dr. MOLLOY on GEOLOGY and REVELATION, 
6. Mr. TENNYSON’S ARTHURIAN POEMS. 

7. The MINISTERIAL EDUCATION BILL, 

8. Is IRELAND IRRECONCILABLE? 

9. CONTROVERSIES on the COUNCIL. 

10, ROMAN DOCU) TS 


_ Kn x on Infallibility; F. 
Newman's Grammar of 


ll. Notices of Books 
Gratry’s Letters; 
Assent, &c., &c. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 

W., and 63 Paternoster row, E.C. 


= 


17 Portm.n street, 


On the 28th inst., price One Shilling 

7. TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 

for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, MAY-DAY on PARNASSUS. By John Shechan, 
Author of ‘The Irish Whiskey - Drinker” 
Papers, &e. 

The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By 
Gilbert, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
Profundis,” &e. 

Chap. 3. Gideon Harcourt’s first start in life. 

4. Christian Brandon’s first start in life. 

5. In which both Christian and Gideon 

fall! in love, 

3, OUR NOVELS—The FAST SCHOOL, 

4. A LOST LOVE. 

5. HEINE'S LIFE and WRITINGS. 

6. The BIRD of PASSAGE. By J.S. Le Fanu, Author 

of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. Chapters X., XT., and XIL 

. The IDIOT. From the Rassian of Turguencif. 

The POISON of ASPS. By Florence Marryat. 
Chapters [. and IT. 

Richard BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


William 
“De 


eee) 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Nonthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
kK consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal Svo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


RITISH ASSOCIATION | for 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of this Association 
will be held at LIVERPOOL, commencing on Wednes- 
day, September 14, 1870. 

PRESIDENT ELect.— Professor HUXLEY, LL.D.. 
FRS., F.G.S., President of the Ethnological Society of 
London. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Assistant-General Secretary, G. 
GRIFFITH, Esq., M.A.. Harrow. 

Information about Local Arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, vehi Fs 


and Co., and all Booksellers, 


the 


R ysr AL PALAC E.—The GRAND 
J SALOON PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING 
ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, will be 
OPENED on SATURDAY, May 7th.—BERTRAM and 


ROBERTS, Refreshment ~ riment. 























pur SOC TE T Y of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, — The SIXTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN oun MONDAY 
next, April the 25th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from nine till seven, WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
\ OMENTOUS, 
s 


MYSTICAL, and 
MUSICAL EAS’ 


TER ENTERTAINMENTS.— 









; of the 


SAND and the SUEZ CANAL, by Professor Pepper; 
with curious Sand Experiments and Dioramie Illus- 
trations. Novel Musical Er nter tainme ‘nt, by George 






entitle ‘* ne, a legend 


Buckland, Esq.. 
Black ‘lously Agile 


“an Organ daily,.— 


Ameri 














REVIEW, 


M iSS,L0UISA pRew 

1 _ COURSES of HISTORY (Anei ky 
English Language and Literature Ot Gi 
— Se ee ~dg _ of English Literature tis 
¢.), anc nglish Reading d Com ( 
COMMENCE on MOND AY. 4, Composit wi 
King Henry's road, Upper Avenue Toad, XW é' 


gee ERSITY € OLL EG E,  LONDov 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of MAT DON, 
will be VACANT at the end of the prese: HEusmy 
consequence of the resignation of erent Sew 
Aggie ations for the appointment will eee 
to WEDNESDAY, May 4, at the offca of ee™y 
where further information may be obtain ed Cale, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Seere v 
April 12, 1870, ne ec 


WHE LONDON INTERNAWOSS 
COLLEGE. ERNATIONG, 


Principal, Dr. L. Schmitz, Ph.D. LL, 

Rector of the High School of Edinburgh » PRSE uy 
The next term commences on MOND AY, MAY? 
Applications for admission should be add; im 

the Prine es or to the Secretary of the Tuternate 


OUunei), 


Education Seciety (Ld.), at the ava Sy 
Middlesex. 1e College, Spring Groye 
IVIL SERVICE and ~ OTHER 


EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINA 
A Board of Gentk ‘men, ¢ hiefly Graduates ry Tas 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold — 
nations m mthly t enable candidates to ASscertain 
previous trial th or auy public eXaminatiog 
For prospectus, ap; letter only, to 
Z spec } ( the H 
Sec., J. W. CARLILE; 18 “ 
Teale, EC. i \ing’s Bench wa 


é eos ALLIED UNIVERSI TIES CLUB, 


12 Grafton strect, Piece dilly. 











litne 














This Club is NOW OPEN. It is established 4 
lemen and Gentlemen who are, or have ler 
Members of a University, or are Me smbers of a ree, 
nized Learned Soci ie 
It being a Proprietary Club, no pecuniary jay 
attaches to ar iy f the Members, — 
The internal arr uigements of the Clab are under the 
management of a Committee 
To the first two hundred Members the entrance fy 
is five guineas, be Vv mat 1 this number fifteen SUneas, 
The annual subseri iption is five guineas, 
Forms of application for admission amongst thy 
First Two Hundred Members may be obtaine 1 from the 
: y, but to be of this number early applicatign 





y. 











LOFTUS H. MARTIN, Secretary 


poy AL INSTITU PION of GREAT 
U BRITAIN, Albemarle street, Piccadilly, W, 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTE R EASTER 
1870.—Lecture Hour, Three o'clock, 
Subscribers of Two Guineas are admitted to all & 
Courses. 

Professor BLACKIg, F.R.S.E., Four Lectures, on Moni 
Philosophy; on Tuesdays, April 26th to May 17th; sa) 
scription, half-a-guinea. 

Professor TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S., Seven Lectam 
on Electric Phenomena and Theories ; on Thursdap, 
April 28th to June 9th; subscription, one guinea, 

Professor Ropert GRANT, LL.D., F.RS,, Seven le 
tures, on the Astronomy of Comets; on Satunin 
April 30th to June 11th; subscription, one guinea — 

Professor Ske.ey, Three Lectures, on History; @ 
Tuesdays, May 24th, 3ist, and June 7th; subseriptig 
half-a-guinea, 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will roe 
mence on April 29th. Professor Blackie: “ Iutenm 


tation of Poy ular Myths. 
Apri 1, Is H. REN( 'E JONES, Hon. » Hon. See, 


rEMLE SU NDAY LEC PURE SOCIETY. 
To provide for the delivery on Sundays in te 
Metropolis, and to encourage the delivery elsewherd 





Lectures on S oe sical, intellectual, and moni 
—History, Literature and Art; especially in their ber 
ing upon the ieaprovennent and social well-being ¢ 
mankind, 


A SERIES of ELEVEN LECTURES will be gira 
on Sunday evenings at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, lay 
ham place, commencing Sunday evening, April 4 
1870, at Eight o'clock precisely. Doors open sts 
quarter to eight o'clock 
i. JAMES G 





AISHER, . F.RS., FRAS 








. » Balloon. y liscovery and bs 

r in its a ion to useful and scientile 

May 1 Tay { Gi ign, Esq.. F.RS., FRAS,@ 

‘Rain. How derive L. How measured. Its amom 
and uses consid 

May 8. iy NRY aeeor, Esq., on “ The Preventiond 

[ufectious Diseases, illustrat ed by the Sanitary Messum 


enforced in the City 





. JACKIE (Edinburgh Us 
Ta his Et thics and Theology. 
Rev. “p rofessor Lewis Campbell, MA, 
rity), on * The Ideas of the 
ig death and immortality. 

I * Ancient Teutot 








‘Ma ay 22, The 
Oxon. (St. Andrew's Uni 
ancient Gre 








‘ks respec 


13qj., OU 








. Esq., LL.D., on “The lit 
N, Esq., LL.D., on «Te 
_ Esq. F.B.S., on“ Voleanse” 
\ pb, E MD. F.RS, 
F n to the Lower — 
ALE GraAHAM, M.A, Oxon, 
t A i 
nber Annual Tickets (reserved seats), & 
$ 8 s of Eleven | ctu s: to reser 
73 G1; t eS ea 
ut at the Door, Que 5 ling, —Si xpe once, 
ne 
» be ained he Hon Treaseret & 
DOMVILI sq... 15 Gi ‘ester eresce Hiv 
London or the Secretary, Joo 
E 1 rt uple, E.C.; ands 
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ae 23, 1870.] 
. in 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


LIFE AMONG THE 
wi KOORDS. 


Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S 


ACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


ts BL 
“THE NEW NOVELS. 


Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “Raym md's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
warery good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, 
‘a tender sympathy with human nature, and 
ted by a pure and noble spirit." —Zraminer. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


of “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &. 3 vols. 


ea capital story. It is intenso'y fies sresting, and 
deserves to attr act a wile circle of readers. The 
peroine is unmistakably original aud fascinating.”— 


veily Telegraph. 
st Bede's. By Mrs. Liloart. 


«This story is well told, the plot is ingenious, and 
the English unusually go 0d." —A thenvun. 


of an Eventful Life. 

By George WERBE DASENT, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 ¥: rls. 

QUARTERLY RE\ 

original novel. ‘1 


well-written, and 
he lenin never flags. It would 
be flat injustice to — pleasaut volumes if we 
failed to giance at the fund of observation and reflec- 
tion which the a: oe ‘ht as contrived to interweave 
with the thread of his story, or the wit and hum ur 
with which he has made the whole to sparkle.” 


‘ 

Hagar. By the Author of “St. 
LAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols. 

shed in the reader's memory 

: ¢ human interest, aud is rich in 

yion.”—Laminer. 


—‘A racy, 





 — 











*A book tu be ch 
The story is full of str 
beautiful bits of descri; 


Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 


3 vols. [April 29. 


Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborongh street, 








On Monday, price Is. 
HE PROGRESS of the LAND BILL. 
By GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
N INTRODUCTORY ESSAY to the 
SCIENCE of COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY ; 
with s Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By 
Epwarp WeBstTeEk, Euling, Middlesex. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 
SPIN! ZA and HIS WORKS. 
ENEDICT DE SPINOZA; his Life, 
Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. Wituts, 
MD. 8vo, pp. xliv.-648, cloth, 21s, 


TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS. 
A Critical Inqury into the History, Purpose, and 
Anthenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures ; with the Right 
to Free Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and 
shown to be not only consistent, but necessarily bound 
up with True Piety and Good Government, Translated 
fromthe Latin, Second Edition. 8vo, pp.3s6, cloth, 10s6d, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row, 
NEW WORK by W. R. GREG, 

Demy 8vo, pp. 342, cloth, 10s 6d. 
OLITICAL PR OBL EMS for OUR 
AGE and COUNTRY. 

“A large section of the educated classes may wel- 
come in Mr. Greg a fident guide to lead them towards 
doctrines which they are incli ned and yet afraid to 
accept.” —Saturday Review 

“Itis always a pleasure 
or literary writings........000 
numerous." —Sco/sman, 

“We are always compelled to admire, but very sel- 
dom allowed to agree with Mr. Greg's political writings. 
He is an idealogue, with the style & consummate 
journalist and the know! of a practised statisti- 
cian.” "Spe tator, 


to read Mr. Greg's political 
His intellectual gi 





or 


edge 


By the same Author, 

LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 516, cloth, 12s, 

The CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its 
Foundation and Superstructure. Crown 8vo. pp. Xx. 
4nd 280, cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 

“We do not hesitate to say, that for a man of sound 
mind to read this book through slowly, and to retain 
his belief inthe verbal inspiration of the Mosaic Record, 
is a moral impossibility 

TRUTH versus 
S¥0, pp. 32; cloth, 1 

WHY ARE WOMEN 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, 1s. 
London: TrusNer and Co.. 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 


— Spectator. 


" EDIFICATI( IN. — Feap. 


REDUNDANT ? 


Now ready, crown 8vo, in an Ornamenran Bixprna designed by the Aurnor, 


price 12s, 
POEM 
TE GABRIEL 


an 
vv 


ROSS 


King street, Covent Garden. 


DAN ETTI. 


F. S. ELLIS, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 30s, bound. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 
AUTHOR of “NEW AMERICA,” “HER MAJESTY'S TOWER,” &e. 


“A book which is at once highly valuable and emi- 
nently readable. It is, in our judgment, superior to any 
work that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
cordially recommend it to our readers. The informa- 
tion Mr. Dixon conveys is very great, and his style is 
singularly forcible and picturesque.” —Sfandard. 

“In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr, 

| Dixon carries his readers over a wide range of country, 


“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
but to please its readers, and it deserves to do so, It 
contains a great deal thatis worthy of careful attention, 
aud is likely to produce a very useful effect, Mr. Dixon 
brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.”"—Salurday Revie, 





aim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated | and makes them realize the scenery, manners, politics, 
his subject in a fresh and original manner. He has | poetry of every mile of ground over which bé conducts 
done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country | them.”—/’ost, 
which he describes. The consequenee is that he has “Mr. Dixon's ‘Free Russia’ is another valuable 


addition to the books of travel which be has given us. 


been able to lay before his readers such a picture of 
cople of 


Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to interest 
them."—A fheawam, 


It reveals, to our view, the great mysterious ] 
Eastern Europe.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 18 Great Marlborough street. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Correspondence of the First Lord Malmes- 


BURY, with his Family and Frieads. Including details from the last Field of the Pretender to the last of 
the Duke of Wellington, Contemporary Fashions, the Social History both of France and En; ons during 
the eventful period of the Great War, and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret History of 
commencement of the present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. ‘the EARL of 


2 vols, Svo, 303, 
yr ‘* 
A Novel. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, M.A., Author of * The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Memoirs of Madame De Miramion. A Picture of 


French Social Life at the close of the 17th Century. From the French by the Baroness de Moutaignac, and 
Edited by the Right Hon. LADY HERBERT of LEA, Crown 8yo. 
- 
A Novel. From 


The Country House on the Rhine. 


the German of Auerbach. 4 vols. crown Syo. 


The Marvels of the Heavens. 
Flammerion. By Mrs. LOCKYER, Translator of “The Heavens,” 
Illustrations, 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. by 


AUSTEN. Being the fifth and last volume of the Author's Edition of Jane Austen's Novels. 
printed in bold, clear type. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








this Country from the 
MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


The Old Love and the New. 


From the French of 


In crown 8yoe, with numerous 


JANE 


Beautifully 


Next week will be published, BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of PLANTERS, GARDENERS &e. 


MR. REYNOLDS HOLE'S Sow senly, the tellowing Wonk = 
BOOK ABOUT ROSES. | 





TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS. A Selection and Description of 


In Crown Octavo, price 7s 6d. the most Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which 


—_ will flourish in the Open Air in our Climate; with 

FROM REVIEWS of FIRST EDITION. Classitied Lists of the several Species, under the 
SatTuRDAY REVIEW. | heads Soil, Aspect, Form, Colour of I oliage, Season 

- i | of Lloomir &c., &c., for the purposes of Practical 

“The whole volume teems with encouraging data rn ihy ne GUSTUS aan DIEN “With 





Appl 
lj lustr: ations, Syvo, l6a, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 


GARDENS. An Explanation of the Principles on 


and statistics; and, while it is intensely practical, it 
will interest general readers by an unfailing vivacity 
which supplies garnish and ordament to the array of 
in such rich profusion that | 














facts, and furnishes ‘ana’ 
one might do worse than lay by many of Mr. Hole’s which the exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries may 
good stories for future table Si ccinied It is by the | be grown to perfection in all parts of the British 
enlivenment of pages full of solid information on the Islands, with numerous I)lustrations of Rock 
whole subject of Rose-culture with such like quips, Gardens, Natural and Artificial, and containing 
cranks, and comic references, that the * Book about descriptions of all the finest known kinds, with fall 
Roses,’ earns its title to a place in every drawing-room directions for their culture. By W. Routnson, 
and library, and wins its author an even greater suc V.LS. With 70 Woodcuts, Crown 8yvo, 12s. 
cess than that of his * Little Tour in lreland. ” | The PARKS, PROMENADES, and 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. } GARDENS of PARILS, described and considered 
s . oduction of ¢ in who hoast in Relation to the Wants of our Own Overcrowded 
es ah so S ih ~% vd a s are always loo ‘Towns and Cities, By W. Rospinson, F.LS. With 
anxiously at lower-shows, who took the lion's share in 400 Illustrations. Svo, 1ss. 
originating the first Rose Show pur ef simp'e, whose PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS in 
assistance as judge or amicus curiv is always courted GARDENING. With Directions and Calendar of 
at suc h exhibitions, Sach aque "OUguE t0 Rave some Operations for every Month in the > Year. by Mrs. 
thing to say worth hearing to those who love the rose Lovpon, Eighth Edition, Woodcuis, Feap. 8vo, 
and he /as said it. 3s Gd. 
_ fie Fieny, A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of 
“The extracts give little idea of th gi nuin fun the ALL the KNOWN FERNS. With Tables to show 
book, which we cordially recommend to every amateur their Distribution. By K. M. LYELL. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 





at once the pleasautest 


who wishes to grow roses, as 
ubject 


and the best yet writien on the the most Expeii- 
tious, Certain, and Easy Method, whether great 
excellence or only mediocrity be required, with 
ODDS and ENDS for thos« who love the DOG and 
GUN. By Licut-Cien, HUTcHiNsoN, Fourth Edition, 


DOG-BREAKING; 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. 


“A very captivating book, containing a great deal of 








Just published, Second Edition, price Is; by post 15 
st amps. 
ARLY DIFFICULTIES in WRITING 
LATIN, by the Rev. GEORGE PERKINS, MLA., 
Second Master of Manchester Grammar School. 
London: SmupxkiN, MARSHALL. and Co, Manchester: 
J. E. Connisi, . . 


valuable information about the rose and its culture, | 
given in a style which cannot fail to please. 


Crown 5v¥o0, ¢ 


Woedcuts, ‘ 


zh aud Loudon. strect. 


| Witiiax BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburg JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 
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NEW WORKS. 





LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Drsraett, 
M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. é [On Monday, May 2. 
‘‘Ndsse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis,’"—TERENTIUS, 


N° APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols. 31s_ 6d. 


































readable book, and we hope it may find many readers." —Times. 


THE HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. 


By A. G. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Square crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


YNGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian 


Travel. By JOHN MATHESON, Glasgow. With 82 Illustrations engraved 
on wood. Imperial 8yo, 31s 6d. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir WitirAM Denison, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Goyernor of Madras. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
Le and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 15th Light 


) 


ragoons. Crown Syo, 10s 6d, 


ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


THe HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
- of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
uM. 8 18s, 


ILA. 12 vols, 8vo, £8 1 


ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student's Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with 46 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


4 
NATIONS. By the Rey. George W. Cox, M.A,, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 


y sETTERS | of 1¢e LIGHT N. 

HE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON 
SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS to VARIOUS FRIENDS. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Sir GILBERT F, Lewis, Bart. 8vo, 14s. 


HE LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET MARY 


HALLAHAN. By her ReELIGious CHILDREN. Second Edition, with 
Portrait. Svo, 10s, 


R OMA SOTTERRANEA: an Account of 
ay the Roman Catacombs. By the Rev. J. S. Norrucore, D.D., and the Rey. 
W. B. BRowNLOW. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, 31s 6d. 


QPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated 
into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


AND SYSTEMS and = INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUN- 
TRIES. By T. E. Clirre Lesiie, LL.B. 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 
TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By MOUNTAGUE BERNARD, M.A. Royal 8vo, 16s, 


OME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 
considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DANIEL 
GRANT. 8yo, 7s. 


RITICAL and COMMERCIAL DICTION- 


ARY of the WORKS of PAINTERS (1250 to 1850); comprising 8,850 Sale- 
Notes. By F. P. SeGurer, Picture Restorer in Ordinary to the Queen 
Super royal, 8vo, 21s. (Va May 2. 


LAPHYRA, and other Poems. By Francis 


REYNOLDS, Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 1émo, 5s. 


FOURTEEN SELECT PLAYS of SHAK- 

SPEARE, annotated for the Use of Students, by the Rev. J, HUNTER, MLA. 
lémo, 1s each Play. 

RICHARD II. | The TEMPEST. 
RICHARD III. | HAMLET. 

} TWELFTH NIGHT. 

J AR. | KING LEAR. 

CORIOLANUS. MACBETH. 


“In conclusion, we have only to say that ‘No Appeal’ is a very clever and very 


GEORGE ELIOTS NEW POEM, “The Leggy 


of JUBAL.” 


See “ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for MAY, price ts 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW stogy 


“Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLETHWAITE.” Chaps, L-III ! 


See “ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE ” for MAY, price 1s 
MR. FREEMAN on “The ORIGIN of the Byg 


LISH NATION.” Conclusion. 


See “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for MAY, pric 


MISS KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S STORY, "yy 


AFFIRMATIVE.” 


See “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for MAY, prig ty 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on “The METHOD q 


USING ONE'S REASON RIGHTLY.” 


See “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for MAY, price 1 
POE TC 





ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, and Rar, 
WAY BOOKSTALLS in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND supp, 
*MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE,” which is published Monthly, price 1s, 


This day, crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 4s 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. IX.—* NATION 


AROUND.” By Miss A. Keary. For other Volumes of “ SUNDAY 
LIBRARY ” see Prospectus. 


THE CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS, 4 


Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and Notes. By R. C. Jess MA 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. [Next week 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ae, 








Ss 
Just published, post Svo. 
UNAWARE SS; 
A STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH TOWN, 


By the Author of ‘One Year,” “ Tales of the South of France,” &, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 15 Waterloo place. 





New Edition, fcap. Svo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR LADIES 


ON IN-DOOR PLANTS, FLOWERS FOR ORNAMENT AND DECORATION, 
AND SONG-BIRDS., 


By E. A. MALING. 


“Any lady who possesses this work, | sible guide by those whose taste i 
however inexperienced she may be in the | naturally less pure, or less improved by 


management of flowers, may, at « very | study.” —Zxraminer. 
moderate outlay of time and money, en ee Those who regard birds less w 


sure a constant supply of these most | objects of care and love than as orm 
beautiful and effective ornaments for a | mental adjuncts to an elegant home, wil 
drawing-room.”—Spectator.” | be pleased to tind themselves put in the 
“ Possessing a singularly correct eye | best way of arranging aviaries of variow 
for the harmony of colours, the author's | forms and sizes, so as to produce striking 
directions will be found the safest pos | and picturesque effects.”"—Globe. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 











Second-hand copies of the following Books are now on Sale at MUDIES 
SELECT LIBRARY :— 

Russell's Diary of a Visit to the East; Memoir of H. Crabb 
Robinson; The Holy Grail; Weld’s Notes on Burgundy; Burton's 
Brazil; Bickmore’s Indian Archipelago ; Memoir of A. H. Clough ; 
Coleridge’s Life of Keble; The Nile and its Banks, by A. C. Smith; 
Petherich’s . {frica ; Wallace’s Malay Archipe lago ; Li cky’s History 
of European Morals; Dilke’s Greater Britain ; Juventus Muni; 
Froude’s Elizabeth ; Bonwick’s Tasmania; Foster's Life of Landor} 
Tox rs Turkey : Jephs ms Jap tt; Whympe r’s Alaska ; He Knew 
he was Right; Old Town Folks; The Girl he Marrie ad; Phineas 
Finn, by Anthony Trollope ; The Minister's Wife, by Mrs. Oliphant; 
Oberon Spell ; Roland Yorke: Only an Earl; The O. V. H.; 
Ursula’s Love Story; Sir Thomas Bramston; That Boy of Nor 
cott’s: Blindpits ; “Liza's Story; Robin Gray; and nearly Fire 
Hundred other Books of the Past and Present Season at the lowest 
current price s. 

** A Revised List of Books in Ornamental Bindings at greatly 
reduced prices, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing: 
Room Tables, and for Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 














AS YOU LIKE IT. OTHELLO, 
The MERCHANT of VENICE. ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
—— 




















LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Welliugton Street, in th 


1e Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrecTaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 23, 1870, 
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